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PART I— INTRODUCTION 


1 .0 PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 

The development of new and expanding towns is an important part of govern- 
ment policy designed to relieve congestion and housing needs in conurbations 
such as London. The London overspill programme helps by providing homes 
and jobs out of London, particularly for those in housing need. 

This report concerns a scheme, called the Industrial Selection Scheme, which 
is the official machinery for helping people find work in the new and expanding 
towns. If a person gets a job through this particular scheme he becomes eligible 
to rent a house from the new town development corporation, or from the local 
authority of the expanding town. So homes are linked with jobs, and the scheme 
therefore helps people who want to move out of London to both live and work 
in the new and expanding towns. 

The Department of the Environment*, in agreement with the Department of 
Employment and the Greater London Council, commissioned this survey in 
order to find out what attracts people to the scheme, and to study their reactions 
to particular job vacancies in new and expanding towns made available to them 
through the scheme. The survey is part of a continuing examination of ways to 
improve the working of the Industrial Selection Scheme. 

2.0 BACKGROUND 

At the time of the survey, there were five new towns and about thirty expand- 
ing towns, of widely varying size, associated with the London overspill pro- 
gramme. These are named on the map on page 2 which shows their positions 
and approximate distances from London. Bodmin is the furthest from London 
and also one of the smallest; at the other extreme, Luton and Swindon are large 
well established industrial towns. The new towns especially connected with 
London are Stevenage, Harlow, Basildon, Bracknell and Corby. (The new towns 
of Crawley, Hatfield, Hemel Hempstead and Welwyn Garden City have been 
transferred to the Commission for the New Towns, because their programme of 
building for Londoners has been completed). In addition Milton Keynes, Peter- 
borough and Northampton have been designated as new towns to provide 
homes and jobs for Londoners, but, at the time of this survey, there were no 
jobs in these areas on offer to Londoners. 

Under the New Towns Act 1965, new towns are planned and developed by 
Development Corporations under the aegis of the Department of the Environ- 
ment. The expanding towns are built, under the Town Development Act 1 952, in 
accordance with agreements made between the GLC** and the local authorities 
concerned with the towns to be expanded. Among other things, the agreements 
provide for housing to be made available for Londoners and for the GLC to 
pay part of the development costs. So there are differences in the organisation of 

* Formerly the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

** GLC= Greater London Council. 
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the building programme in the two types of town, but the ISS* recruits people 
for both types and operates in substantially the same way for both. Most ISS 
registrants will not know the difference between a new town and an expanding 
town, so for the purpose of the survey the distinction has been ignored. 


3.0 HOW THE INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME WORKS 

Because the scheme is concerned with both housing and employment for 
Londoners, it is run jointly by the Department of Employment** and the Greater 
London Council. Any Londoner is eligible to register on the Industrial Selection 
List, and can do so either through the housing department of his local borough, 
or directly with the GLC housing department which keeps records of all regis- 
trants including details of their housing, their recent working experience, and 
other relevant information. The London employment exchanges help collect 
some of this information and also maintain duplicate lists of registrants living in 
their exchange areas. So part of the scheme is a registration process, and then 
when jobs are available in new or expanding towns a selection of suitably 
qualified people is made from the register. 

This selection process begins when an employer in a new or expanding town 
has a vacancy which cannot be filled by a local person, and notifies it to the 
employment exchange in the town. The employment exchange sends details of 
this vacancy to the London and South Eastern Regional Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Employment who, in turn, notify the GLC and all London employment 
exchanges. For each vacancy notified, the GLC selects up to 20 names from the 
register, taking into account each registrant’s housing needs as well as his 
qualifications for the job. Selected names are sent to the registrant’s local 
employment exchange which writes to the registrant asking him whether he 
wants to apply for the job.f Except for unskilled jobs, the local employment 
exchanges may also select names from their duplicate ISS registers and also 
contact these registrants about the vacancy. Registrants are asked to reply 
within ten days: the replies are examined and a list of apparently suitable 
candidates with details of their qualifications and experience is supplied to 
the employer.. He then selects the person he wants to employ, usually after in- 
terviewing some or all of the candidates on the list. 

The general selection procedure outlined above is adapted to suit particular 
circumstances. For some types of job, particularly those requiring skilled men, 
there may be very few suitable people on the register. For such jobs, the London 
employment exchanges do not have to wait until the GLC nominates registrants; 
they can send details of these jobs to any suitably qualified ISS registrant. Indeed 
the exchanges can offer certain vacancies to skilled men who are not even 
registered on the ISS. Because there is always a demand for skilled workers, 
several suitable jobs may be available for a skilled man as soon as he registers on 
the ISS. 

There are fewer opportunities for unskilled men than for skilled men, because 
there are comparatively few jobs available requiring little or no skill and there are 
a large number of registrants who could do the work. So a choice has to be made. 

* ISS = Industrial Selection Scheme. 

** Formerly the Department of Employment and Productivity. 

t Examples of standard letters used by exchanges are given in Appendix C. 
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In these cases more attention can be paid to housing need, so first option on 
unskilled jobs goes to council tenants whose move would make a London 
dwelling available for someone in housing need. Second option goes to the 
people on London Borough housing waiting lists who are in most need. Because 
of the priority given to council tenants and people with housing problems, the 
London employment exchanges are not allowed to select people for unskilled 
jobs from their own ISS lists; the exchanges have to wait until a registrant has 
been nominated by the GLC. However, while he is trying to get work in a new or 
expanding town an unskilled registrant’s main contact with the ISS will still be 
through his local employment exchange. But, because there are comparatively 
few vacancies for unskilled workers circulated under the ISS, some registrants 
may have to wait several years before being nominated by the GLC. In view of 
the priority given to them, council tenants and people with housing problems 
are likely to be nominated by the GLC earlier than unskilled men in fairly 
satisfactory private housing. 

For most jobs, whether skilled or unskilled, there are usually some unsuc- 
cessful candidates. So exchanges may write to the same person several times 
about different ISS vacancies, possibly over a period of years, and a registrant 
may apply several times before he actually gets a job. 

As soon as a registrant gets a job under the ISS, he becomes eligible to rent a 
house either from the Development Corporation in a new town, or from the 
local authority in an expanding town. In this particular scheme nobody is 
eligible for such housing until he has secured employment. Homes are therefore 
linked with jobs and, as far as possible, housing and employment are kept m 
step with one another in the new and expanding towns. If a successful candidate 
wants to rent a house in the town, he has to apply to the housing manager of the 
receiving authority. His application must be accompanied by a certificate from 
the employer stating that he has employed, or will employ, the applicant. A 
visit is then made to the applicant’s London home and a report written on his 
housing conditions, the sort of house he needs, and his suitability as a tenant. In 
exceptional cases the receiving authority may decide not to accept the applicant 
as a tenant. But normally, he is either offered a house immediately or put on a 
waiting list. The waiting period varies from town to town and also changes 
from time to time; however in some cases registrants have to wait several months 
before being offered a house. But a registrant is normally required to start work 
soon after getting the job and may, therefore, have either to commute from 
London or to find lodgings in the town while he is waiting for a house. This 
waiting period could affect a registrant’s willingness to move, but other factors 
may also influence his decisions. This survey was designed to investigate each 
stage of the Industrial Selection Scheme outlined above, but we have concen- 
trated on what happens after a registrant has been notified of a particular 
vacancy which might suit him. 

The survey was made in autumn 1969 and the above account describes how 
the ISS was operated at that time. There have been changes since 1969. The 
GLC has brought the register up to date by writing to everyone enquiring 
whether they are still interested in the scheme, and they have arranged to review 
the register frequently. In addition, the London employment exchanges now 
interview everyone before their names are entered on the register: whereas at 
the time of the survey some less skilled registrants were not interviewed at an 
exchange until a vacancy was available for them. Our results describe how the 
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scheme was working in 1969 and we cannot really estimate the effect of the 
changes. But the relationships between variables established by this survey will 
probably still apply, although the operation of the scheme has been slightly 
altered. 

4.0 DESIGN OF SURVEY 

4.1 THE SAMPLE 

One of the main questions we set out to answer in this enquiry was why a 
high proportion of ISS registrants are not interested in vacancies notified to 
them. So we decided to interview people who had recently been sent a letter 
notifying them of an ISS vacancy, and to study their reaction to this particular 
vacancy. 

In designing the sample we had several aims. We wanted to interview a 
person soon after he had been considering the vacancy, but if he applied for the 
job we decided to wait until he knew the result of his application, which could 
be several months. However the Social Survey programme is organised so that 
the interviews for each survey are completed in an allocated period. So, although 
we wanted to wait until the results of ISS applications were known, we also 
wanted to restrict the field work to as short a time as possible. We felt that the 
best way of achieving these aims was to take as our sample everyone who was 
notified of an ISS vacancy in a particular fortnight; October 1-October 14 1969. 
During this period all London employment exchanges made carbon copies of 
letters notifying registrants of vacancies which might suit them. In this particular 
fortnight, 2,503 letters relating to 447 different vacancies were sent to ISS 
registrants. So during these two weeks, each vacancy was notified, on average, to 
5 or 6 different people. Some vacancies were notified to 1 5, 20, 40 or even 1 00 reg- 
istrants during the sample period, but half the vacancies were only notified to one 
person. These vacancies may have been notified to other registrants either before, 
or after the sample period but our sample only included the registrants who had 
been sent a letter between October 1 and October 14 1969. 

So our sample was not a straightforward sample of vacancies. Nor was it a 
straightforward sample of registrants, because registrants who have never been 
notified of a vacancy had no chance of selection for this survey. Furthermore 
some registrants had several chances of selection because they had been notified 
of several different vacancies. Because we sampled “vacancy notifications”, 
anyone who received more than one letter during the sample period should have 
been interviewed about each vacancy notified to him, but this could have made 
the interview too long. The size of the problem was as follows. During the sample 
period, 177 people had been sent two letters about different vacancies; 20 people 
had been sent three letters ; three people had been sent four letters apiece ; and 
one person had been sent six letters about six different vacancies. In order to 
prevent the interviews becoming too long and confusing, we decided to interview 
each person about one vacancy only. If a registrant had been notified of more 
than one vacancy during the sample period, we selected one vacancy at random 
and only questioned the registrant about the selected job. Before analysing the 
results the sample was corrected by reweighting. In other words information 
given by registrants receiving two letters was multiplied by two, information 
from those receiving three letters was multiplied by three, and so on. All the 
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figures given in this report will be reweighted results. Our results do not relate to j 
a straightforward sample of registrants because we are dealing with a sample of ^ 
“vacancy notifications” rather than registrants. t 

In reading the report and interpreting the results, it is very important to s 

remember that we are studying a sample of registrants reacting to vacancies c 

notified to them; not a straightforward sample of registrants. ( 


4.2 ORGANISATION OF THE SURVEY c 

After receiving the letter, each registrant was allowed the normal three weeks n 
to reply saying whether he was interested in the vacancy or not. After three 
weeks, about 20 % of the registrants had not replied to the letter and another 40 % 
had replied saying they were not interested. We wanted to interview these people t 
as soon as possible, before they forgot about the vacancy. So the Department of J 
Employment gave us a list of names and addresses, and interviewing started at 
the end of November. 2 

About 40% of the registrants in our sample were interested in the vacancy, v 
so the exchange had sent an application to the employer on their behalf. We 
decided not to interview an “interested” registrant until the employer had 4 
decided whether or not to offer him the job. This selection process could take 
several weeks, especially if the employer decided to interview several applicants S( 

before making his choice. Diagram 4.1 shows how soon the Department of h 

Employment knew the result of an 1SS application which had been sent to an j, 
employer on behalf of an interested registrant. 


Diogrom 4 i How long it took before the DE knew the results of ISS applications which had been made on 
behalf of interested registrants 
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This diagram shows that one month after the sample period, on November 
14 1969, 73 % of the results were known but 27 % were still outstanding. By mid- 
December we knew 92 % of the results, by mid-January 96 % were known, and 
by mid-February there were only 2% outstanding. So although interviewing 
started in November, we had to wait until January, or even February, before we 
could interview some people who had applied for jobs notified to them in 
October. 

We tried to interview each registrant fairly soon after the result of his appli- 
cation was known. But inevitably there was some delay before a Social Survey 
interviewer was able to contact him, because getting the result from the Depart- 
ment of Employment, preparing the documents, and sending the man’s address 
to an interviewer, all took time and required careful organisation. Two thirds of 
the sample were contacted before Christmas and most of the remainder in 
January. 

The whole organisation of the survey had been tried out in conjunction with 
200 pilot interviews in July and August 1969. A careful study of these interviews 
was made, leading to the design of the questionnaire used in the main enquiry. 


4.3 THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire used in interviews with registrants consisted of more than 
seventy questions either about the registrant’s present circumstances, or about 
his reaction to the vacancy selected for study. The topics covered during the 
interview fell into seven fairly well defined sections : — 

1. First of all a person was asked when he had registered on the Industrial 
Selection Scheme and why he had decided to do so. 

2. Then his present housing was discussed. A number of factual questions 
were asked; first about the number of people who might move to a new town 
with the registrant (in general this was his wife and children but there were 
sometimes other people in the group) ; next he was asked about the rooms and 
amenities available to them; how much rent they paid; and whether they were 
council tenants. Then the registrant gave his opinion of his present accommo- 
dation. If he was married, his wife was also asked for an opinion about their 
housing. 

3. In the next section we investigated the informant’s reaction to the parti- 
cular ISS vacancy chosen for study. After asking how many job vacancies in 
new towns the employment exchange had told him about, the interviewer 
explained that she wanted to talk to him about one particular vacancy because 
it would be difficult to discuss several different jobs. She showed the informant 
a carbon copy of the original letter sent to him by the exchange so that he could 
refresh his memory about the particular job vacancy selected. Then he was asked 
whether he had been interested in this job or not, and either why he had been 
attracted by the vacancy, or why he had not been interested. 

4. The next questions were about the informant’s London job. He was asked 
for details of the pay he was getting and the type of work he was doing, in order 
to compare his London job with the job available in the new town. 

5. Then both the registrant and his wife were asked how well they knew the 
town where the vacancy had occurred. After questioning them about this 
particular town, the interviewer went on to discuss new and expanding towns 
more generally. She showed them a map similar to one issued by the GLC, then 
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asked how far out of London they were prepared to move and whether they 
liked or disliked any particular towns. 

6. After this, the registrant was given a set of cards on each of which was 
written a possible reason for his decision about the vacancy. He was then asked 
to select those cards which applied to this particular ISS vacancy. When more 
than one card applied, he ranked his reasons in order of importance. 

7. Apart from questions about the particular vacancy the registrant was 
asked some general questions about what he would do if offered a suitable job 
in a town to which he wanted to go. He was questioned about the type of house, 
or flat, required; how long he would be prepared to wait for housing in the 
town; how he would move his furniture and possessions to a new house; and, 
once established in the town, how frequently he would visit London. Finally, he 
was asked whether anything more could be done to help people, like himself, 
interested in moving to a new or expanding town. 

A copy of the questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix B. 

4.4 INFORMATION FROM EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE RECORDS 

In our analyses we did not depend solely on the information obtained by 
interviewing registrants. Other data was supplied by the employment exchanges. 
As we have said all the employment exchanges in London provided us with 
carbon copies of letters sent to ISS registrants during the sample period*, 
October 1-October 14 1969. However the exchange also supplied two further 
documents. In the first place a form was completed by the exchange for each 
registrant who was sent a letter during this period. On this form the exchange 
supplied the following information extracted from their ISS records : — 

(i) details of the vacancy notified to the registrant 

(ii) the date when the exchange had received a reply to the letter 

(iii) a record of all previous vacancies sent to the registrant through the 
Industrial Selection Scheme. 

In addition to this form, we were also supplied with a copy of the order card 
completed by the new town exchange giving details of the vacancy which had 
been provided by the employer. This card describes the vacancy and indicates 
what qualifications or experience are required for the job. Basic pay, average 
weekly earnings, normal hours and the overtime available are usually given on 
the card. So in analysing the results of our interviews with registrants we have 
been able to use this additional information obtained from the employment 
exchanges. 

A copy of the form used by exchanges, and examples of the standard letters 
sent to ISS registrants will be found in Appendix C. 

4.5 ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The survey results are presented in two parts. Part II deals with registrants 
who were not interested in the vacancy notified solely because they had completely 

*We also received copies of letters sent in a third week, October 15-October 21 because we 
were not sure how long it would take to accumulate the required sample of two and a half 
thousand. The number of ISS registrants notified of vacancies can vary from week to week, 
but the only available statistics are the number of people who actually apply for ISS jobs each 
week. There is usually no record of how many registrants were not interested, or did not reply 
to vacancy notifications. 
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lost interest in the scheme. We did not ask these registrants many questions, so 
this section is rather brief. Part III, which contains the main survey results, deals 
with registrants who were still interested in the scheme. First, in Section 7.0, > 
the reasons which each registrant gave us for his decision about the vacancy are 
examined. Then, in the following sections, the characteristics of the notified 
vacancy are related both to the registrant’s present circumstances and to his 
opinion about the vacancy. For example, the registrant’s London pay is com- 
pared with the pay offered for the new town job ; his work in London is compared 
with the type of work which the vacancy would involve ; and his opinion of new 
and expanding towns is related to the location of the vacancy under consider- 
ation. The principal aim of this analysis was to find out why some registrants 
had been interested in the vacancy notified to them, whereas other registrants, 
had not been interested in a notified vacancy. So in each category used in the, 
analysis, the proportion of registrants interested in the vacancies notified to them 
is the most important variable. Because it is so important, the proportions 
interested for each category are shown in heavy black figures on all tables. 

All information collected for the survey, both from interviews with registrants 
and from employment exchange records, has been analysed by this important 
variable; either “interested” or “not interested” in the vacancy. In the report we 
concentrate on topics which were apparently related to the registrant’s decision 
about the vacancy notified to him. Factors such as pay, type of work, town 
preference and housing satisfaction, all of which were particularly closely 
related to a registrant’s decision, were analysed in considerable detail. We tried 
to discover combinations of circumstances in which either very high or very low 
proportions of registrants were interested in vacancies, hoping that this would 
suggest ways of improving the scheme. The reliability of the results and a 
method of testing their significance are discussed in Appendix A. 

In general, the results could be tested using straightforward statistical tech- 
niques, but there are some cases where these tests were not appropriate because 
the number of registrants in each category was small, e.g. in Table 10.6 several 
categories contain less than 20 cases. But such detailed tabulations were only 
prepared when analysis of the whole sample showed very significant trends 
associated with the variable, and when the same trends appeared to hold for 
sub-groups of the whole sample. These trends are probably reliable, although an 
individual percentage based on a small number of registrants should be inter- 
preted with care. 

5.0 RESPONSE TO THE SURVEY 

During the period October 1 to October 14 1969, the exchanges sent 2,503 
letters to ISS registrants. But 30 of these letters were sent to registrants who had 
been included in the pilot survey. As these men had already been interviewed 
about a vacancy notified to them in July, we did not want to bother them again. 
So our sample consisted of 2,473 letters notifying vacancies to 2,242 registrants. 

The field work for the main enquiry started in November, and details of the 
response achieved by the interviewers are shown in Table 5.1. In this table we 
have given both the number of registrants in each category, (the unweighted 
figure) and the reweighted figure for the number of “vacancy notifications”. As 
we have said before, all the results given in this report will be based on reweighted 
figures, so the response rates shown in the table have also been based on “vacancy 
notifications” rather than “registrants”. 
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table 5 i Response to the survey 


RESPONSE TO THE SURVEY 

REGISTRANTS 

"vacancy notifications" 


No. 

No. 


% 

NOT INTERVIEWED because- 





( i ) Had moved out of London 

184 

197 

8 0 


(ii) Hod moved, but could not be traced 

222 

239 

9 7 

• 207 

( i i i) Not contacted for other reasons (i.e. ill, away from home, etc.) 

39 

44 

1 8 


( iv) Refused 

28 

31 

12 


INELIGIBLE FOR FULL INTERVIEW because.- 





(i) Had obtained job through previous notification of ISS vacancy 

23 

24 

10 


(ii) Never received letter notifying vacancy 

33 

35 

14 

• 170 

(iii) No longer interested in scheme 

335 

362 

14 6 


FULL INTERVIEWS 

1,378 

1,541 


62-3 

ALL VACANCIES NOTIFIED TO ISS REGISTRANTS 
BETWEEN OCTOBER 1 AND OCTOBER 14, 1969 

2,242 

(unweighted total ) 

2,473' 

(weighted total) 


100 0% 


* Weighted total excludes 30 vacancies notified to registrants interviewed in August 1969 for the pilot survey. 


ISS registrants are mobile people liable to move either to more satisfactory 
accommodation, or out of London altogether. Nearly a third of the sample had 
moved from the address supplied to us by DE, but the interviewers were able 
to trace half these movers and to interview them at their new address. However, 
as Table 5.1 shows, 8.0% of the sample were not interviewed because they had 
moved out of London*, and we made no attempt to contact them at their new 
address. In addition 9-7% of the sample were not interviewed because they had 
moved and the interviewer was unable to trace their present address. Only L8 % 
of the sample were not interviewed because they were away from home, or sick, 
at the time of the survey, or could not be contacted for any other reason. So, 
apart from registrants who had moved, the interviewers were able to contact 
almost everyone in the sample. 

Most registrants were extremely interested in the survey, and were very 
willing to talk about their experience of the scheme. Only 28 people refused to 
be interviewed. As these 28 people had been notified of 31 vacancies between 
them, we only lost 1-2% of the sample through refusals. So altogether we failed 
to interview 20-7 % of the sample, almost entirely because so many registrants 
had moved from the address given on the ISS register. 

In addition, we decided that there were three groups ineligible for a full 
interview. One group had not been interested in the vacancy because they had 
obtained a different new town job through a previous vacancy notification, and 
were just waiting for a house so that they could move. Another group said 
they had never received the particular letter which we wanted to discuss, so we 
could not complete the interview. Both these groups were small, 1-0% and 14% 
respectively; and in both cases a full interview was started, but could not be 

*The interviewers established that at least half these people had already gone to a new or 
expanding town. 
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completed. At the beginning of the interview registrants were asked whether 
they were still interested in the possibility of obtaining a house and a job in a 
new or expanding town, and 14-6% said they were no longer interested in the 
scheme. Half of them had already asked to have their names withdrawn from the 
register: the other half had not bothered to do so. We did not interview these 
people fully because the Department of the Environment had asked us to con- 
centrate on those who were still interested in the scheme but not attracted by the 
particular vacancies available. Instead we asked these people when they had 
registered on the ISS and why they had changed their minds about the scheme. 
This third group, ineligible for full interview, proved to be larger than we had 
anticipated; 14-6%. Unfortunately we only asked these people a few questions, 
so we had to analyse their answers separately. They do not appear to differ 
markedly from registrants interviewed in more detail, but as they are such a 
large group it would have been interesting to know more about them. Combining 
all three groups, 17-0% of the sample were ineligible for a full interview. These 
shortened interviews were analysed separately, so most of the results given in 
this report are based on interviews with 62-3 % of the initial sample. 
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PART n— REGISTRANTS NO LONGER 
INTERESTED IN SCHEME 


6.0 REASONS WHY SOME PEOPLE LOSE INTEREST IN ISS 

At the beginning of the interview registrants were asked whether they were 
still interested in the possibility of obtaining a house and a job in a new or 
expanding town. Most registrants were still interested, but 362 people had lost 
interest. These people were asked why they were no longer interested in the new 
town scheme: their reasons are given in Table 6.1. 


table 6 i Reasons why some registrants were no longer 
interested in the Industrial Selection Scheme 


REASON WHY NO LONGER INTERESTED IN SCHEME 

ALL* 

REASONS 


% 

Because registrant’s situation has changed - 


Is, or will be, buying better accommodation 

17 

Is, or will be, renting belter accommodation 

33 

Has obtained a better job in London, or elsewhere 

30 

Children now at school, and other changes in circumstances 

1 6 

Because registrant has decided not to leave London 

1 5 

Because the scheme was unsatisfactory:- 


Pay was too low in all jobs 

30 

Jobs were not suitable 

8 

Inconvenient housing delays 

9 

Rents were too high 

4 

Towns all too far from London 

3 

Too few jobs and long waits 

8 

Had unfortunate experience on the scheme 

7 

Other reasons for dissatisfaction 

1 1 

ALL REGISTRANTS NO LONGER INTERESTED IN ISS 

362 

(weighted total) 



* Adds up to considerably more than 100% because most people gave several reasons. 


Most people gave several reasons why they had lost interest. About half of 
them were either buying, or renting, better accommodation in London. Nearly 
a third of them have got a better job now than when they registered, either 
because they have changed their employer or got promotion, or because their 
pay and prospects in London have improved. These people are no longer 
interested in the scheme because they no longer want to change their jobs. Quite 
a number of people had lost interest because their family had grown up since 
they registered on the scheme : for example, some people do not want to move 
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while their children are at secondary school, and some people do not need to 
move any longer because their children have grown up and left home. So changes 
in a registrant’s family circumstances, in his employment, or in his housing 
situation, can all be important reasons why he might lose interest in the Industrial 
Selection Scheme. Some people are withdrawing from the scheme because they 
really do not want to leave London; “I’m born and bred a Londoner, and we 
don’t want to move out”, and “I was never whole-heartedly keen on going out of 
London” are typical comments. 

In addition, quite a number of registrants had been dissatisfied with the 
scheme. Nearly a third said that the pay was too low in all the jobs they had been 
told about. Comments varied from “The wages are ridiculous, how can you live 
on £12-10-0 a week” to a rather milder “The money was never any good”, but 
the comparatively low pay for new town jobs was obviously one reason why 
registrants had lost interest in the scheme. Apart from pay, some registrants had 
lost interest because none of the available jobs were suitable for them. The delay 
between getting a job through the scheme and obtaining a house was another 
reason why some people had lost interest. For example, one man said that he 
had been offered a job but “there did not seem to be any council houses going”; 
other registrants and their families did not want “to live apart for so long”. In 
addition, a few registrants felt that rents were too high in the new towns. Apart 
from housing, several people commented that the towns were all too far away 
from London, and one man said that he “just didn’t fancy emigrating — that’s 
what it seemed like going so far from London”. As we shall show later in this 
report, these reasons for dissatisfaction with the scheme, pay, type of jobs 
available, housing delays, and the position of the towns, are also reasons why 
those registrants still interested in the scheme are not attracted by a particular 
vacancy. The similarity of these reasons indicates that if a registrant is not 
interested in any of the vacancies notified to him, he will eventually lose interest 
in the scheme altogether. Some registrants who had been on the register several 
years complained that they had only been offered two or three jobs in all that 
time. A registrant may also lose interest if he has some unfortunate experiences 
on the scheme. For example, one man got a job, moved, and was then told that 
the waiting time for housing had been extended by three months. Another man, 
who had been offered a job but been turned down for a house, said “they told 
me in the housing department that I wasn’t good enough to live in the houses”. 
Altogether when registrants were asked why they were no longer interested in 
the new towns scheme nearly 1 registrant in 12 related a specific experience 
which had put him off the scheme. Other registrants were discouraged because 
they felt the scheme was badly organised or that nobody was really bothered 
about them. 

Although we did not have a great deal of information about the 362 regis- 
trants who had lost interest in the scheme, we were able to compare the vacancies 
notified to them with the vacancies notified to the 1,541 registrants who were 
still interested in the scheme. There was no marked difference between the type 
of vacancies notified to the two groups. The proportion of vacancies in any 
particular occupation was similar for both groups, and so was the basic pay. 
Table 6.2 shows whether the vacancy notified during the sample period was the 
first vacancy notified to the registrant through the scheme, or whether he had 
been told about a number of different vacancies. 
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table 6 2 Proportion of registrants losing interest 
in the ISS according to the number of 
vacancies notified to them through scheme 


NUMBER OF VACANCIES NOTIFIED 
TO REGISTRANT THROUGH 
THE INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP WHO 
HAD LOST 




% 

No. 

INTEREST 
IN SCHEME 

One 



38 

729 

1 9 % 

Two 



16 

312 

19 % 

Three 



12 

223 

24 % 

Four 



9 

165 

23 % 

Five 



6 

1 1 1 

1 4 % 

Six to 

ten 


14 

270 

17 % 

Eleven 

or 

more 

5 

93 

13 % 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted Iota!) 

100 % 

1 , 903 ' 

19 % 


t Including those no longer Interested in the ISS. 


As the table shows, 19 % of the sample had lost interest in the scheme by late 
1969, early 1970, when they were interviewed. About half of them had asked for 
their names to be taken off the register : the others had not bothered to do so, 
which is how dead wood accumulates. But all these names were on the register 
in October because our sample consisted of registrants who had been notified of a 
vacancy during the first two weeks in October. Registrants who were being 
notified of a third or fourth vacancy were more likely to have lost interest in the 
scheme than any other group; 24% and 23 % respectively, told our interviewer 
that they were no longer interested in the ISS. But only 14% of those considering 
the fifth vacancy notified to them had decided that they were no longer interested 
in new towns, and, in general, registrants notified of more than four vacancies 
were slightly less liable to lose interest than other groups. We also examined a 
registrant’s reaction to any previous vacancies notified to him. Not surprisingly, 
registrants who had not been interested in any of these vacancies were more 
likely to lose interest in the scheme than registrants who had been interested in 
at least one vacancy. As we have said before, some men may be notified of a 
vacancy fairly soon after registering on the ISS, but less skilled men may wait 
several years before being notified of a vacancy through the scheme, so in 
Table 6.3 we consider how the proportion of registrants losing interest in the 
scheme varied according to the length of time which a person had spent on the 
register. 

This table is difficult to interpret because the survey only included registrants 
whose names were on the register in October 1969 and who had been notified of a 
vacancy. So registrants losing interest before October 1969 whose names had 
been removed from the register had no chance of selection for the survey, and are 
not included in Table 6.3. However the results suggest that registrants may be 
most liable to lose interest in the scheme when they have been on the register for 
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table 6-3 Proportion of registrants losing interest in 
the ISS according to the year in which 
they registered on the scheme 


YEAR OF REGISTRATION 
THE INDUSTRIAL SELECTION 

% 

ON 

SCHEME 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP WHO 
HAD LOST 
INTEREST 
IN SCHEME 

1969 

46 

866 

14% 

1968 

19 

366 

25% 

1967 

12 

237 

26% 

1966 

7 

131 

19% 

1960 - 1965 

1 2 

225 

18% 

19 5 9 or before 

3 

60 

17% 

Dale not known 

1 

1 8 

55% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

( weighted total) 

100% 

1,903* 

19% 


t Including Ihose no longer interested in Ihe ISS. 


about two years. Only 14% of those notified of a vacancy in October 1969 who 
had registered earlier in that year, 1969, had lost interest in the scheme altogether. 
Whereas of those registered in 1967 or 1968, 26 % or 25 % were not interested in 
the vacancy notified because they were no longer interested in ISS. When we 
interviewed them, these people had been on the register for one or two years. 
Registrants who have been on the register for more than two years are apparently 
more persistent people and less likely to drop out. In our sample the proportion 
saying they had lost interest in the scheme was lower for those who had been 
registered since 1966 or before, than for those registered since 1967 or 1968; 
about 19% compared with 25% or 26%. However these differences are fairly 
small, so the registrants who have lost interest in the scheme are probably fairly 
similar to those who are still interested. 

In the rest of the report we will concentrate on those people who are still 
interested in the scheme because we collected more information about them. 
However we certainly think that it could be valuable to know more about those 
registrants who completely lose interest in the ISS, and rather regret that we 
did not interview them in more detail. 
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PART m— REGISTRANTS STILL INTERESTED 
IN SCHEME 


7.0 REGISTRANT’S DECISION ABOUT VACANCY NOTIFIED TO HIM 

In the previous section we dealt with the registrants who had completely lost 
interest in the scheme. We shall now confine our attention to those still interested 
in the scheme itself, and examine whether they were interested in the particular 
vacancy and applied for the job, or were not attracted by this vacancy. The 
division into two categories, either “interested” or “not interested in the 
vacancy is the most important classification used in analysing information 
collected on this survey. Table 7.1 shows how 1,541 registrants still interested in 
the scheme reacted to the vacancies notified to them. 


table 71 Whether registrant was interested in vacancy notified to him 


REGISTRANT’S DECISION ABOUT VACANCY 





NOTIFIED TO HIM THROUGH SCHEME 


% 


No. 

INTERESTED 





Applied and got the job 

4 

• 44 

55 ■ 

■ 675 

Applied unsuccessfully 

40 


620 


NOT INTERESTED 





Initially interested but changed mind later 

2 


39 1 


Not interested 

46 

■ 56 

705 

• 866 

Did not reply to letter 

8 


122 


ALL THOSE STILL INTERESTED IN SCHEME 


100 % 


1,541 

(weighted total) 






The “interested” category includes almost everyone who applied for the job. 
Very few of them were successful : 55 applicants actually got the job ; another 620 
applied unsuccessfully. In addition, 39 registrants had been interested when they 
received the letter about the vacancy but subsequently changed their minds. 
Some of these people had applied for the job and lost interest after talking to the 
employer, or while waiting for a house, but all 39 people who changed their 
minds have been assigned to our broad category of “not interested”. The “not 
interested” category consists mainly of 705 registrants who replied to the letter 
saying they were not interested, and 122 registrants who had not replied to the 
letter notifying them of the vacancy. Thus 44% were interested in the vacancy, 
whereas 56% including those changing their minds, were not. Because the 
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proportion interested is the most important variable in the analysis, it will be 
shown in heavy black type in all tables. 

Why are some vacancies more attractive than others ? What factors do people 
take into account when making their decision about a particular vacancy ? In the 
next section we examine the reasons which each registrant gave us for his decision 
about the vacancy notified to him. 

7.1 REASONS GIVEN FOR REGISTRANT’S DECISION ABOUT THE 
VACANCY 

Before designing the questionnaire used for the main enquiry, we conducted 
nearly two hundred pilot interviews ; about seventy with registrants interested in 
a vacancy notified to them; and over a hundred with registrants not interested 
by a vacancy (including some people who had not replied to a letter notifying 
them of a vacancy). In the interview, registrants were asked the reasons either for 
their interest in the vacancy, or for their lack of interest. The answers to these 
questions showed that there are basically eight reasons why registrants are 
attracted by a vacancy; getting a house, reasonable pay, reasonable rent, the 
right kind of work, liking the town, liking the position of the town, having 
friends and relatives nearby, and desiring to get out of London. For the main 
enquiry we wanted to be sure that every registrant had an opportunity to consider 
each of these important factors, and to decide whether it had, or had not played 
a part in his decision about the vacancy. So in the main enquiry, after showing 
the registrant a copy of the letter and asking him what had been the most 
important reason for his decision, we went on to ask him more detailed questions 
about each factor which had proved important to registrants interviewed in the 
pilot study. 

The answers given in pilot interviews were also used to construct two sets of 
cards. In the main enquiry, one set of cards was given to registrants who had 
been interested in the vacancy notified to them, the other set was given to those 
who had not been interested. Each card in the first set (Cards P — W) stated a 
possible reason for a registrant’s interest in the vacancy. The following eight 
statements were written on these cards : 


P The pay was reasonable, not too low. 

Q I want this kind of work. 

R The town is within easy reach of London. 

S We have family/friends in the town or nearby. 

T I like the town. 

U I want to move out of London as soon as possible. 

V The rent was not too high. 

W I want a house as soon as possible. 


This set of eight cards was given to each of the 675 registrants who had been 
interested in the vacancy. The registrants who had not been interested were 
given the other set of cards (Cards A — J) each of which gave a possible reason 
for their lack of interest. The following ten statements were written on these 
cards: 
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A The pay was too low. 

B The job required qualifications/experience which I do not have. 

G I would prefer not to do that kind of work. 

D The town was too far away from London. 

E It was too far from friends/family. 

p i don’t like the town. I wouldn’t want to live in this town. 

G It was too long to wait for a house. 

H The rent was too high. 

I I could not afford the removal costs. 

j i can wait for the job I want in the town I want. 


This set often cards was used in interviews with the 866 registrants who had 
not been interested in the vacancy notified to them. After a registrant had been 
asked detailed questions about factors which might affect his decision, he was 
given the appropriate set of cards, depending on whether he had, or had not, 
been interested in the vacancy. Then he was asked to select from the cards 
reasons which applied to his decision about this particular vacancy. In this way 
every registrant had an equal opportunity to consider each factor, and to 
decide whether it had influenced his decision about this particular vacancy. 

Most people had taken more than one factor into consideration while making 
their decision. On average, registrants who had been interested in the vacancy 
selected 4.4 cards giving reasons for their interest; 4% selected only one card, 
but 24% selected at least six cards out of eight. 

Although registrants who were not interested in the vacancy had more cards 
to choose from, ten cards compared with eight, they selected fewer cards on 
average than interested registrants. Quite a number, 19 %, of those not interested 
gave only one reason for their decision, and very few, 5 %, gave six or more 
different reasons. On average, registrants not interested in the vacancy selected 
2.8 cards giving reasons for their lack of interest. 

When a registrant selected more than one card, he was asked to rank his 
reasons in order of importance, thus indicating the relative importance which he 
attached to each reason. Sorting and ranking these cards was an important part 
of the survey, because, while he was doing it, the registrant had to weigh up the 
pros and cons of the important factors affecting his decision. 

Considering first of all registrants who were interested in the vacancy notified 
to them, Table 7.2 shows which cards they selected as their reasons for being 
interested in the vacancy. 

As the table shows 83 % of registrants interested in the vacancy selected the 
card “I want a house as soon as possible”. Apart from housing, 73 % selected 
reasonable pay as one factor in their decision; 67% were attracted because the 
job was the right kind of work; 57% wanted to move out of London as soon as 
possible; 51 % were attracted by the position of the town either because it was 
within easy reach of London or because it was near their family and friends (the 
results for these two cards have been combined because comparatively few 
registrants selected the card “We have family/friends in the town, or nearby”); 
43 % selected the card “I like the town”; 58 % thought the rent was not too high. 
Registrants were also asked whether they had any other reasons for theii 
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table 7-2 Reasons why registrants were interested in vacancies notified to them 


REASONS WHY INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

ALL 

REASONS 

MOST 

IMPORTANT 

REASON 

Main reason 
apart from 
housing 


% 

°/o 

% 

Wants a house as soon as possible 

83 

52 

- 

Pay was reasonable, not too low 

73 

7 

20 

Wants this Kind of work 

67 

15 

27 

Wants to move out of London as soon as possible 

57 

17 

28 

Town is within easy reach of London or has 
family/friends in the town or nearby 

51 

3 

6 

Likes the town 

43 

4 

6 

Rent was not too high 

58 

i 

1 0 

Other reasons 

10 

i 

1 


** 

100 

98' 

ALL INTERESTED IN VACANCY 

( weighted total) 

675 

675 

675 


■**Adds up to considerably more than 100% because most people gave several reasons. 
* 2% did not give any reason apart from housing. 


decision apart from those stated on the cards, but only 10% of interested 
registrants gave any other reasons. 

The table also shows which reasons were ranked as most important by regis- 
trants who had been attracted by the vacancy: 52% put “I want a house as soon 
as possible” into first place; 7 % gave reasonable pay as their main reason; 15 % 
had been attracted by the vacancy mainly because it was the kind of work they 
wanted; another 17% were interested primarily because they want to move out 
of London as soon as possible; the remaining 9 % ranked some other reason as 
most important to them. The overwhelming importance of housing is not 
surprising because we also found that many people had registered on the scheme 

in order to get a house. However we now feel that the statement “I want 

a house as soon as possible” would probably be endorsed by both “interested” 
and “not interested” registrants alike, so after excluding this reason, we reranked 
the reasons given by those interested in the vacancy, and the last column of 
Table 7.2 shows how many interested registrants selected each reason as the 
most important factor in their decision apart from housing. Thus wanting to 
leave London as soon as possible, wanting the kind of work involved, and 
thinking the pay reasonable, were ranked as most important, apart from housing, 
by 28%, 27% and 20% respectively, of all registrants interested in the vacancy. 
Thus three quarters of those interested gave one of these three reasons as the 
most important factor in the decision apart from wanting a house as soon as 
possible. However 6 % put the position of the town, near London or family and 
friends, into first place ; for another 6 % the town itself had been the main attrac- 
tion of the vacancy; some people, 10%, thought that a reasonable rent in the 
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new town had been the most important factor in their decision apart from 
housing; 1 % gave some other reason as most important to them; the remaining 
2 % were interested in the vacancy because they wanted a house and did not give 
any other reason for their interest. 

We turn now to consider those not interested in the vacancy. Table 7.3 shows 
how many of these registrants selected each card as a reason for their lack of 
interest. The table also shows which reason they ranked as most important. 


table 7-3 Reasons why registrants were not interested in vacancies 
notified to them 


REASONS WHY NOT INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

ALL 

REASONS 

MOST 

IMPORTANT 

REASON 


% 

% 

Pay was loo low 

66 

40 

Job required qualification/experience which he did not have, 

54 

24 

or he would prefer not to do that kind of work 

Can wait for the job he wants in the town he wants 

36 

5 

Town was too far away from London, or it was too far away 

34 

| l 

from friends/family 


Doesn't like the town, wouldn’t want to live in this town 

26 

7 

Rent was too high... 

9 

- 

It was too long to wait for a house 

16 

5 

Could not afford the removal costs 

1 1 

1 

Other reasons 

i- r 

7 


*w 

100 

ALL NOT INTERESTED IN VACANCY 

866 

866 

(weighted total) 




** Adds up to considerably more than 100% because most people gave several reasons. 


Once again, pay was an important factor; 66% of those not interested in the 
vacancy selected low pay as one reason for their decision, and 40 % gave it as the 
main reason. Another 24% were not interested in the vacancy primarily because 
they did not want the type of work involved. This 24 % included 1 1 % who said 
they could not do the job because it required qualifications or experience which 
they did not have, and another 13% who thought they could do the job but 
would really prefer to do something different. Altogether 54 % were not interested 
partly because of the type of work involved in the vacancy. Quite a number, 
36 %, of registrants not interested in the vacancy notified, were prepared to wait 
for a job they wanted to do in a town to which they wanted to go, and 5 % turned 
down the vacancy primarily for this reason. The position of the town was 
important to some registrants: 34% of those who had not been attracted by the 
vacancy thought that the town was too far away from London, or too far from 
their friends and family (these two reasons were on separate cards, but they have 
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been grouped together because most families and friends were in London), The 
distance of the town from London, or friends, was the main reason why 1 1 % 
were not interested in the vacancy. In addition, 26% of those not interested 
disliked the town itself, and 7% gave their dislike of the town as the most 
important reason why they were not interested in the vacancy. Comparatively 
few people, 9 %, thought new town rents too high, and less than 1 % gave high 
rent as the main reason for their lack of interest. About 16% of those not 
interested in the vacancy did not want a job in this particular town because it 
meant waiting too long for a house, but only 5 % gave delay in obtaining a house 
as the main reason for their lack of interest. However, most registrants giving 
this particular reason had, at first, been attracted by the vacancy, but had 
changed their minds later. If housing delays cause people to lose interest in an 
otherwise attractive vacancy, these delays may be more serious than other 
possible faults in the scheme. Only 6 out of 866 registrants not interested in the 
vacancy had been deterred mainly by the removal costs. So the expense of 
moving was of prime importance to less than 1 %, although 1 1 % gave this as 
one factor affecting their decision not to apply for the job. 

The remaining 7 % not interested in the vacancy gave another main reason for 
their lack of interest. For several people the letter notifying the vacancy came at 
the wrong time — “when my wife was expecting a baby”, “we were trying to get a 
mortgage when the letter came”, “I was halfway through a building course and 
wanted to finish it”. For some people the letter had arrived too late — “when it 
was such a short period to work before I retire”! A few people, complaining 
about the lack of information, would have been more interested in the vacancy 
if they had known more about it. 

If the reader refers back to page 17 and compares the statements written on 
Cards P — W with those written on Cards A — J, he will find in general that each 
card in the first set, which were reasons for a registrant’s interest in the vacancy, 
had a counterpart in the second set, which were reasons for a registrant’s lack of 

interest; for example, Card P and Card A, “The pay was reasonable, not 

too low” and “The pay was too low”. Comparing the number 

of registrants selecting these two cards, indicates the relative importance of this 
factor, pay, to both “interested” and “not interested” registrants. So, although 
registrants interested in the vacancy were given a different set of cards from those 
not interested, it is possible to compare the reasons given by both groups. 
However Card Q “I want this kind of work” has two counterparts ; Card 


B “The job required qualifications/experience which I do not have”, and 

Card C “I would prefer not to do that kind of work”. Although these 


two reasons are quite distinct, they have been grouped together so that reasons 
given by registrants interested in the vacancy can be compared more easily with 

reasons given by those not interested. Card W “I want a house as soon 

as possible” does not have a counterpart, because it refers to housing generally 
whereas the statement “It was too long to wait for a house” on Card G refers to 
the delay between obtaining a job and being housed in the town. So although 
these two cards have some similarities they do not refer to the same aspect of the 
scheme. Neither of these reasons are included in the comparison made in 
Diagram 7.1. Card I is also excluded because the statement “I could not afford 
the removal costs” has no counterpart in the other set of reasons. However, as 

we mentioned before. Card W “I want a house as soon as possible” 

had been ranked as their most important reason by more than half those inter- 
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ested in the vacancy. So, after removing this card, we reranked the other reasons, 
thereby considering reasons why registrants were interested apart from housing. 
In Diagram 7.1 these reasons are compared with reasons why registrants were 
not interested in the vacancies notified to them. The top diagram shows which of 
Cards P — V were selected by registrants interested in the vacancy, and the bottom 
diagram shows which of Cards A — H were selected by those not interested. Both 
diagrams show how many registrants selected each card, and whether the reason 
on this card was ranked first, second, third, or below this, in order of importance. 

Diagram 7 i Reasons given by registrants who were interested, compared with reasons given by those who 
were not interested in vacancies notified to them 


REASONS WHY INTERESTED 
(apart from housing) 

Pay was reasonable, not too low 

Wants this kind of work 

Wonts to move out of London as soon as possible 

Town is within easy reach of London, or has family/friends in 
town or nearby 

Likes the town 

Rent was not too high 


/ per cent \ 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


per cent- 


REASONS WHY NOT INTERESTED 

Pay was too low 

Job required qualifications/experience he did not have, or would 
prefer not to do that kind of work 

Can wait for job he wants in town he wants 

Town was too far away from London, or if was too for away 
from friends/fomily 

Doesn’t like the town 

Rent was too high 


i per cent v 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



I'l I I I I I I I I 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

* per cent ' 


KEY: 



Position of reason in ranking 


First 

position 


Second 

position 


Third Fourth or Not ranked 

position subsequent because 
position reason did 
not apply 


Comparing these diagrams indicates the relative importance of various factors 
to both “interested” and “not interested” registrants. Apart from rent, both 
these diagrams have a similar pattern; pay was selected by the highest proportion 
of registrants in either group; followed by the type of work; then whether the 
registrant wants to leave London urgently or is prepared to wait; slightly fewer 
registrants selected the distance factor, either near, or too far away from London 
and friends ; and even fewer selected liking or disliking the town itself as a factor. 
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Although the overall pattern is fairly similar, the diagrams show that the factors 
ranked as most important were rather different for the two groups. 

In the following chapters we examine in more detail the major factors affect- 
ing a registrant’s decision about a particular vacancy notified to him through the 
Industrial Selection Scheme. 

8.0 PAY AND FINANCE 

Pay and finance are undoubtedly uppermost in most people’s minds when 
considering an ISS vacancy. Wages in new and expanding towns are, generally 
speaking, lower than London rates, and this is the single most important reason 
why people were not interested in vacancies notified to them through the 
scheme. 

Each registrant was asked about the basic pay in his London job so that his 
present pay could be compared with the basic rate for the job he was considering. 
He was also asked how much he normally received each week, before deductions, 
for comparison with an estimate of average weekly earnings in the new town job. 
Most ISS registrants are in employment* so a comparison of basic pay in London 
and the new town could be made fairly easily because we knew the basic rates 
in both London and new town job for 95 % of the sample. Registrants received 
an average basic wage of about £20 in their London jobs compared with an 
average basic of £17-18 for the jobs they were considering. Basic pay was very 
seldom less than £10 a week and rarely more than £30, but London rates were 
towards the top of this range and new town rates towards the bottom. 


table 8-i Basic pay for London jobs and new town vacancies - 

showing cumulatively the proportion of London jobs and new town 
vacancies paying each amount, or more, as basic pay 


BASIC PAY 

LONDON 

JOB 

NEW TOWN 
VACANCY 

At least £30 

4% 

i% 

>• •• £26 

1 1% 

3% 

.. .. £23 

24% 

9% 

.. .. £20 

47% 

22% 

•• £17 

79% 

56% 

.. m £14 

97% 

93% 

•• •• £IO 

99% 

100% 

BASE NUMBER FOR PERCENTAGES 

(weighted total ) 

1,456 

1,459 

Basic pay not known 

85 

82 


Table 8.1 shows, for each level of basic pay, how many registrants were 
notified of a job paying at least this amount basic, and how many registrants 
were already getting this basic pay, or more, in their London job. 

*Only 85 registrants, 5 %, were unemployed at the time of the survey. 
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This table shows that nearly half the registrants in our sample, 47 %, were 
already getting £20 or more as basic pay in their London jobs whereas less than a 
quarter of them, 22 %, were being notified of jobs with a basic wage of at least 
£20 a week. On the other hand, although half the sample, 56 %, were considering 
new town jobs with a basic pay of at least £17, more than three quarters, 79%, 
were already getting this amount or more in London. 

So the majority of registrants would have had a drop in basic pay if they had 
taken the particular new town job they were asked to consider, and we found 
that interest in the vacancies was strongly related to this basic pay differential 
between London and the new town job. But this was obviously not the whole 
story, overtime and bonus payments can make a very substantial difference to a 
man’s weekly wage packet, so average weekly earnings in a job are likely to be 
more important to an employee than basic pay. 

Unfortunately it was more difficult to compare average earnings than basic 
pay because the amount of information available about the new town vacancy 
varied enormously. About 1 in 20 letters sent to ISS registrants gave no indication 
of the wages ; half the letters included a figure but did not say whether this figure 
included overtime and bonuses or whether it was the basic rate; about 1 in 7 
letters included both the basic pay and an indication of what applicants might 
earn in an average week; the remaining letters gave either the average weekly 
earnings or the basic rate but not both. Most figures quoted in letters were either 
a minimum wage or a range of possible earnings: for example “At least £16”, 
“£20-25 per week”, “9/6d. plus per hour”. About 60% of the letters gave a 
minimum, 20% gave a range, and the remaining 20% gave starting salaries, 
maximum earnings or gave a figure without indicating whether this was a 
maximum or minimum, basic or gross. 


table 8 2 Variation in interest according to estimated earnings in new town job 


REGISTRANT’S ESTIMATE OF 
EXPECTED WEEKLY EARNINGS 
IN NEW TOWN JOB 

% No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Under £13 

2 

25 

36% 

£13 - £14 

3 

5 1 

33% 

£15 — £16 

10 

149 

32% 

£17 — £18 

14 

219 

.32% 

£19 — £20 

16 

249 

48% 

£21 — £22 

1 1 

16 1 

46% 

£23 - £24 

8 

129 

6 1 % 

£25 - £26 

12 

185 

54% 

£27 — £ 28 

4 

64 

50% 

£29 - £ 30 

4 

62 

48% 

£31 - £32 

1 

14 

57% 

Over £32 

2 

30 

50% 

Not estimated 

13 

203 

36% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 
(weighted total J 

100% 

,541 

44% 


per cent 


80 - 





X 



10 - 


o' 1 [— 1 — I — I — I — 1 — j — I I- 

Under £13 £15 £17 £19 £21 £23 £25 £27 £29 £31 Over 

*3 | | - | I | I I I I I 

£14 £(6 £18 £20 £22 £24 £26 £26 £30 £32 

' ESTIMATED EARNINGS IN NEW TOWN ' 
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Because the pay details quoted in the letters were so inconsistent and did not 
represent likely earnings, we asked people to estimate how much they would have 
expected to earn in the job taking into account their qualifications, experience, 
and the amount of overtime they expected to do. Most people were prepared to 
make such an estimate and we have used this estimated figure in the analysis 
because a person’s behaviour will be influenced by his expectations, not by the 
actual pay. So a registrant’s estimate of possible earnings is probably more 
important than an objective measure of pay. 

Table 8.2 and the accompanying diagram show how interest in the vacancy 
varied according to the registrant’s estimate of what his average weekly earnings 
would be in the new town job. 

Jobs paying between £23 and £28 were the most popular. Slightly less interest 
was shown in highly paid jobs offering £32 or more because these jobs sometimes 
required special skills or experience which registrants did not have. But, in 
general, interest in ISS vacancies increased sharply as the new town earnings 
became more attractive. 

Taking a new town job means leaving a job in London, so London pay also 
affected registrant’s decision. 

Table 8.3 shows that interest in the vacancies decreased when the registrant 
was earning good money in London. 


table 8 3 Variation of interest in new town vacancy, with earnings in present London job 


REGISTRANT’S NORMAL 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 

WEEKLY 

EARNINGS 

IN 

PRESENT 

LONDON JOB 


°/o 

No. 

IN VACANCY 

Under £13 

2 

28 

54 % 

£13 - £14 

2 

35 

54 % 

£15 - £ 16 

5 

70 

50 % 

£17 - £ 18 

7 

1 1 4 

52 % 

£19 - £20 

1 1 

166 

52 % 

£21 - £22 

1 1 

167 

53 % 

£23 - £24 

12 

191 

46 % 

£25 - £26 

12 

192 

44 % 

£27 - £28 

10 

158 

43 % 

£29 - £30 

8 

116 

4 1 % 

£31 - £32 

5 

78 

29 % 

£33 - £34 

3 

50 

18% 

£35 - £36 

3 

45 

31 % 

Over £36 

5 

77 

23 % 

Not known 

4 

54 

39 % 

all REGISTRANTS 

100% 

1,54 i 

44 % 

(weighted total) 





per cent 
90 r 


< 60 - 




q — i — i- 


H — I — I — I — I- 


-I — I 1- 


Under 4t3 415 417 419 421 423 425 427 429 431 433 435 Over 

« 111111111111 “ 
£14 £16 £18 £20 £22 £24 £26 £28 £30 £32 £34 £36 

' PRESENT EARNINGS IN LONDON ' 


We asked people what effect taking the job would, in their opinion, have had 
on their financial position. Most people, 58 %, expected to have been worse off 
as a result; some people, 18%, thought they might have been better off; 16% 
expected their financial position would have been unchanged; and the other 8 % 
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did not know what difference it would have made, or had not thought about the 
possible effect. A registrant’s ideas about the financial consequences of taking the 
job had a marked effect on his decision: 73% of those expecting to be better off 
were interested in the vacancy, whereas only 30% of those expecting to be worse 
off asked to be considered for the job. Interest apparently increased to 65% as 
soon as people thought that they would not be worse off by taking the job. We 
asked people how much better, or worse, off they thought they might have been 
in a week. We then asked how they had worked this out, and what they had 
taken into account. In making an assessment of the financial effect of taking 
the job, most people compared new town pay with their own and more than half 
the sample also took rent into consideration. Some people allowed for their wife’s 
wages, the cost of travelling to work, or the cost of living, in their calculation. 
But most people based their assessment either on pay alone, or on pay and rent 
combined. So we go on to consider both pay and rent in more detail. 

Table 8.4 shows the difference between a man’s normal weekly earnings in his 
present London job and his estimate of earnings in the new town job. The table 
also shows how his decision about the vacancy is related to the difference in 
earnings. 


TABLE B-'4 Variation in interest according to the difference between normal weekly earnings in London and 
expected earnings in new town 


COMPARISON OF NORMAL WEEKLY 
EARNINGS IN LONDON WITH 
EXPECTED EARNINGS IN NEW TOWN 

% No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

New town earnings ore - 




WORSE thon London by: 




£16 or more 

4 

66 

17% 

£11 - £15 

8 

119 

19% 

£6 - £lO 

18 

277 

36% 

£l - £5 

25 

376 

50% 

SAME os in London 

6 

98 

51% 

BETTER thon London by: 




£i - £5 

16 

240 

62% 

£6 or more 

7 

1 1 4 

54% 

Difference not known 

1 6 

251 

38% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100% 

1,541 

44% 


£l 6 or more £ll-£l5 £6-£lO £l-£5 
WORSE 
than London 


£•-£5 £6 or more 

SAME BETTER 
than London 


-EARNINGS IN NEW TOWN COMPARED WITH LONDON- 


The proportion interested in the vacancy increased from 17% if expected 
earnings in the new town would be at least £16 less than the registrant’s present 
earnings to 62% interested if expected earnings in the new town were better 
than London by £1 to £5. 
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Interest also increased as the expected new town rent compared more 
favourably with London rents. This effect is shown in Table 8.5. 


table 8 5 Variation in interest according to the difference between the present London and expected 
new town rents 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT RENT 
IN LONDON WITH EXPECTED 
RENT IN NEW TOWN 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

New town renl is : — 

HIGHER than London by: 




lOOs or more 

4 

55 

33% 

50s - 99s 

17 

259 

38% 

30s — 49s 

1 4 

221 

40% 

lOs - 29s 

1 6 

253 

44% 

ABOUT the SAME as London 

15 

232 

47% 

LOWER lhan London by: 




lOs - 29s 

1 1 

172 

42% 

30s - 49s 

8 

122 

49% 

SOs - 99s 

4 

67 

57% 

lOOs or more 

1 

1 4 

65% 

Difference not known 

IO 

146 

48% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

100% 

,54 1 

44% 

(weighted total) 





to - 


o' 1 1 1 f-H 1 — I 1 — 

lOOs or SOs 30s lOs lOs 30* SOs. lOOs or 
more 99s 49s 29s 29s 49s 99s more 

HIGHER than London SAME LOWER than London 

RENT IN NEW TOWN COMPARED WITH LONDON 


The rent difference shown in this table has been calculated by comparing the 
rent for the registrant’s present accommodation with his estimate of what he 
thought he would pay in rent in the new town. His estimate will have taken into 
account the information supplied in the letter. But this information was rather 
sketchy: half the letters about ISS vacancies did not mention rent. Most of the 
letters that did mention rent only gave the range of rents for that town. So we 
asked the registrant what type of accommodation he wanted, how many bed- 
rooms he would need, and how much rent he expected to pay for this type of 
house or flat. In most analyses we have used his estimate of rent because this, 
like his estimate of pay, will govern his behaviour. As Table 8.5 shows, the 
proportion interested in the vacancy varied from 33 % of those who expected the 
new town rent to be at least £5 (100s) more than their London rent, to 65% of 
those who expected to pay at least £5 (100s) less rent in the new town. 

We go on to examine the combined effect of changes in pay and rent. Table 
8.6 shows how much money registrants living in London had left over after they 
had paid the rent. Table 8.7 gives a similar figure based on estimates of pay and 
rent in the new town. 
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table 8 6 Earnings minus rent in table 8-7 Expected earnings minus 

in London expected rent in new town 


PRESENT WEEKLY EARNINGS 


EXPECTED WEEKLY EARNINGS 

MINUS RENT 

IN LONDON 


MINUS RENT IN 

NEW 

TOWN 


% 

No. 



% 

No. 

£12 or less 

9 

129 


£12 or less 

18 

280 

£|3 - £14 

7 

1 10 


£13 - £14 

1 3 

199 

£15 - £16 

10 

150 


£15 - £16 

15 

236 

£17 - £18 

1 1 

173 


£17 - £18 

1 1 

164 

£19 - £20 

13 

204 


£19 - £20 

10 

156 

£21 - £22 

10 

159 


£21 - £22 

7 

105 

£23 - £24 

9 

136 


£23 - £24 

3 

51 

£25 or more 

23 

358 


£25 or more 

6 

86 

Not known 

8 

122 


Not known 

1 7 

264 

ALL REGISTRANTS 
(weighted total) 

100 % 

1,54 1 


ALL REGISTRANTS 
(weighted total) 

100 % 

1,541 

Next we calculated for each registrant the difference between the money 
available after paying the rent and what it would be in the new town. Table 8.8 
shows the relation between this difference and a registrant’s decision about an 


ISS vacancy. 

table 8 8 Variation in interest according to the difference between the money available after paying the 
rent in London and in the new town 


MONEY AVAILABLE AFTER PAYING RENT 
IN NEW TOWN COMPARED WITH 
POSITION IN LONDON 

% No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Position in new town would 

De:- 



WORSE than London by: 




£16 or more 

4 

62 

1 3% 

£ll — £15 

9 

138 

25”/. 

£6 - £lO 

1 7 

264 

34% 

£ 1 - £S 

22 

336 

52% 

SAME as in London 

7 

107 

57% 

BETTER than London by: 




£1 — £5 

1 1 

166 

57% 

£6 or more 

4 

7 1 

CO 

to 

Difference not Known 

26 

397 

41% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100% 

1,541 

44% 


per cent 
80 - 



Uj40 - 

t- 



£16 or more £||-£|5 £6-£lO £l-£5 | £l-£5 £6 or more 

WORSE than London SAME BETTER than London 

v MONEY AVAILABLE AFTER PAYING RENT y 

IN NEW TOWN COMPARED WITH LONDON ' 
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The diagram shows very clearly how interest increased as the new town 
vacancy became more attractive financially. If taking this vacancy would make a 
registrant £16 or more worse off, only 13% asked to be considered for the job. 
If the position would be unchanged, 57 % were interested. If taking the job 
would improve a registrant’s financial position by £6 or more, interest rose to 
68 %. One might expect even more people to be interested in these comparatively 
well paid jobs, but the financial effect of taking the job was obviously not the 
only factor taken into consideration. In particular, some people who might have 
been attracted by the pay said that they could not do the job because it required 
qualifications or experience which they did not have. Others really did not want 
this type of work. So in the next section we consider how the registrant’s present 
occupation and the type of work the vacancy called for affected his decision. 

9.0 TYPE OF WORK 

Before a registrant can be placed in a job two questions of suitability have to 
be resolved: firstly, whether the job is suited to the registrant; and, secondly, 
whether the registrant meets the employer’s requirements. The employment 
exchange is usually aware of the registrant’s requirements about the location of 
the job, wages and type of employment, but if there is any doubt the matter can 
only be settled by the registrant. For this reason the Department of Employ- 
ment’s policy is to notify a registrant of a vacancy which appears to meet his 
skill and experience, unless it is clearly not the type of vacancy which the regis- 
trant is looking for. The registrant then decides whether he is interested in the 
vacancy or not. But before sending a man’s name to an employer both the 
London exchange and the new or expanding town exchange screen applicants 
to check that they meet the employers’ requirements. The employment exchanges 
in London know each registrant’s industrial background and have a brief speci- 
fication of the vacancies available. They aim to submit only those registrants who 
appear to meet the employer’s needs. But exchanges in the new or expanding 
towns have a more detailed knowledge of employers’ requirements, and, in the 
light of this knowledge, they are able to sift out some submissions which are 
unsuitable. Names of suitable registrants are then sent to the employer who makes 
the final decision, often only after interview. 

As this survey was not designed to investigate how employers select employees, 
we will only consider the question about whether the job was acceptable to the 
registrant. Tn this section we examine how the type of work involved affected a 
registrant’s decision about the vacancy notified to him; considering first whether 
the vacancy was similar to the work which he had been doing in London and 
then considering whether this was the kind of work which the registrant wanted 
to do. When a person registers on the Industrial Selection Scheme he fills in an 
application form giving the names and addresses of all his employers for the last 
five years. He also gives the nature of the work he had done for each employer. 
A copy of a registrant’s application is kept at his local employment exchange. 
If the form indicates that a registrant may have some special skills, he is invited 
to an interview at the exchange soon after registering. A less skilled man is only 
asked to visit an exchange when there is a suitable vacancy available. When 
visiting the exchange registrants are asked for details of their qualifications and 
experience, on the basis of which each registrant is allotted an occupation 
classification. Before visiting the exchange, a registrant’s classification is based 
on the details he gave on his application form. 
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A man who has had several different jobs may be allotted a main, and one or 
more, alternative classifications. His registration card is then filed according to 
both the main and any alternative classifications, so that when there is a vacancy 
the cards for anyone with suitable qualifications and experience can easily be 
found. So comparing the classification of the registrant with the classification 
of the vacancy usually indicates whether or not the registrant was being notified 
of a job similar to his work in London. But jobs having different classifications 
may be fairly alike because the classification used in exchange records is extremely 
detailed. So the detailed classifications are normally grouped into eight broad 
occupation groups: 

Professional* 

Clerical 

Skilled engineering 
Other skilled jobs 
Building 

Semi-skilled engineering 
Other semi-skilled jobs 
Unskilled. 

As shown in Table 9.1, 63 % of registrants in the sample had been notified of a 
vacancy with the same classification as their main occupation; 7% were being 
asked to consider employment in their alternative classification ; the exchange had 
no information about the occupation of 3%; but the other 27% of registrants 
were considering a vacancy which had a different classification from either their 
main or their alternative classifications. For those 27%, Table 9.1 indicates 
whether the vacancy notified to them was in the same broad occupation group 
as one of their main or alternative classifications, or whether it was in a different 
occupation group altogether. The table also shows the proportion of registrants 


table 9-i Interest in vacancy, by whether it was in a similar occupation 
to the registrant’s London jobs 


OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION OF VACANCY 
COMPARED WITH OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION 
OF REGISTRANT IN EXCHANGE RECORDS 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Classificafion of voconcy is:- 





...Same as main classificafion of registrant 


63 

963 

44% 

...Same as alternative classification of registrant 
...Different from classification of registrant: 


7 

M2 

49% 

In his main occupation group 

8 


128 

49% 

In his alternative occupation group 

5 

•27 

75 

33% 

In different occupation group altogether 

1 4 


216 

44% 

Exchange had no record of registrant’s occupation 


3 

47 

25% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

( weighted total) 


100% 

1,541 

44% 


♦For this survey “Professional” has been grouped with “Clerical” occupation because 
very few ISS vacancies are in the professional categories. 
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interested in the vacancies notified to them by whether, according to exchange 
classifications, the vacancy was in a similar occupation to the registrant’s 
London jobs. 

The table shows that 44% were interested in vacancies having the same 
classification as their main occupation. But exactly the same proportion, 44 %, 
were interested in vacancies with a different classification in a completely 
different occupation group from either their main or their alternative occupations. 
So the similarity of the vacancy to a registrant’s London jobs did not appear to 
influence his decision: registrants were just as likely to apply for dissimilar jobs, 
as for similar jobs. Thus, from an employment exchange classification of a 
registrant’s occupation, it was not possible to predict whether or not the regis- 
trant would be interested in a vacancy notified to him. Moreover, as we shall 
show, the similarity of a vacancy to the registrant’s work in London does not 
always indicate whether or not the registrant would want the type of work 
involved. 

During the interview, each registrant was shown a copy of the letter describing 
the vacancy, and then asked the following question* : 

“ Apart from the pay, is this the sort of work which you wanted to do, or would 
you prefer to do something different?" 

Half the sample, 50 %, wanted the kind of work described in the letter; a third, 
33 %, really wanted a different type of work; the remaining 17 % did not answer 
the question directly but said that the kind of work did not matter because they 
would try anything. Table 9.2 shows how the question was answered both by 
registrants notified of vacancies similar to their London jobs, and by registrants 
notified of vacancies in a different occupation group from the work which they 
had been doing in London. 


table 9 2 Whether the registrant wanted the kind of work involved, by whether the vacancy was in a 
similar occupation to his London jobs 



OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION OF VACANCY 


WHETHER REGISTRANT 

COMPARED WITH OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION 
OF REGISTRANT IN EXCHANGE RECORDS 


WANTED TO DO THE 

Classification of Vacancy 

ALL 


Same as 

Same as 


Different from 





classification of registrant 


VACANCY INVOLVED 

classification 

of 

classification 

of 

In his 
main 

occupation 

In his 
alternative 
occupation 

In different 
occupation 
group 

REGISTRANTS 


registrant 

registrant 

group 

group 

altogether 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Will fry any kind of work 

13 

25 

21 

28 

27 

1 7 

Wants same kind of work as vacancy 

63 

29 

34 

12 

26 

50 

Would prefer different kind of work 

24 

46 

45 

60 

47 

33 


IOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

963 

112 

128 

75 

216 

1,54 l f 

(weighted total) 








* Total includes 47 registrants for whom Exchange had no record of occupation. 


*See page 20 of Questionnaire in Appendix B. 
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The table indicates that registrants notified of a vacancy with exactly the same 
classification as their main occupation were more likely to be satisfied with the 
type of work involved than any other group, 63% wanting the sort of woik 
they were considering, and 13 % saying they would try anything. But, even when 
the vacancy had precisely the same classification as the registrant’s main occu- 
pation, 24 % said they would prefer a different type of work. 

Registrants considering vacancies in one of their alternative occupations 
were no more likely to be satisfied about the work involved than registrants 
considering vacancies in completely different occupations from their London 
jobs. About a quarter of all such groups were prepared to try any kind of work; 
a quarter wanted the sort of work the vacancy would involve ; but nearly half 
would prefer to do a different kind of work. 

Nevertheless, when the classifications differed completely 26 % wanted the 
kind of work involved. Conversely, even when the classifications were exactly 
the same, 24 % still said they would prefer a different type of work. So, from an 
exchange’s classification of a registrant’s occupation, it was not really possible to 
predict whether the registrant would want the type of work that he was being 
asked to consider. A separate investigation was made of registrants who said 
that they did not have the right qualifications or experience for the job notified 
to them. This showed that a registrant’s opinion about his suitability for a job 
could be very subjective. For example, one lorry driver thought he was not 
qualified for a particular vacancy because he had never driven an articulated 
lorry. Another man, with a similar background, was not worried by his lack of 
experience with articulated vehicles, and asked to be considered for the job. 
So, in deciding whether they want the kind of work which a vacancy would 
involve, registrants probably take into account factors which could not be 
taken into account in allocating occupation classifications. Table 9.3 shows for 
the different types of vacancies being considered whether registrants wanted 
this kind of work or not. 


table 9-3 Occupation classification of vacancy, by whether registrant wanted the kind of work involved 


WHETHER REGISTRANT WANTED 

OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION OF VACANCY 
BEING CONSIDERED 

ALL 

TO DO THE KIND OF WORK 
WHICH VACANCY INVOLVED 

Clerical 

and 

Professional 

Skilled 

Engineering 

Other 

skilled 

Building 

Semi- 

skilled 

Engineering 

Other 

semi- 

skilled 

Unskilled 

REGISTRANTS 


% 

% 

% 

°/o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Will fry any kind of work 

10 

8 

1 1 

1 4 

24 

1 9 

27 

1 7 

Wonls some kind of work os vacancy 

60 

64 

62 

72 

43 ' 

54 

17 

50 

Would prefer different kind of work 

30 

28 

27 

14 

33 

27 

56 

33 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

155 

316 

83 

149 

115 

375 

348 

1,541 


The table shows that most men notified of a skilled vacancy wanted a similar 
vacancy, and very few in this group were prepared to try anything. For example, 
only 8% notified of a skilled engineering vacancy would be prepared to try 
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anything; 64 % wanted a job like the one they were considering; but 28 % really 
wanted another sort of job. People notified of building vacancies were more 
satisfied with the work involved; 72% wanted a similar job; 14% were prepared 
to try anything; and only 14% really did not want a job similar to the vacancy. 
At the other extreme, people considering unskilled vacancies were most likely 
to be dissatisfied with the type of work involved; 56% wanted different work; a 
comparatively high proportion, 27% would try anything; but only 17% were 
content with the type of work which the unskilled vacancy would involve. 

What effect did the type of work involved have on a registrant’s decision 
about a vacancy ? Table 9.4 shows how the proportion of registrants interested in 
vacancies varied according to the occupation group of the vacancies being 
considered. 


table 9-4 Interest in vacancy according to its occupation 
classification 


OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION OF 
VACANCY BEING CONSIDERED 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Clerical and Professional 

IO 

155 

45% 

Skilled engineering 

20 

316 

39% 

Other skilled 

5 

83 

48% 

Building 

1 0 

149 

50% 

Semi-skilled engineering 

8 

115 

57% 

Other semi-skilled 

24 

375 

44% 

Unskilled 

23 

348 

39% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100% 

1,541 

44% 


Semi-skilled engineering vacancies were most popular with 57 % interested, 
followed by building vacancies with 50%. The least popular vacancies were 
skilled engineering and unskilled jobs, both proving attractive to only 39% of 
those considering them. But, as we will demonstrate in Table 9.5, the popularity 
of different types of vacancy could also depend on whether the registrant wanted 
to do the type of work which the vacancy would involve. 

The structure of Table 9.5 will be described in detail because several impor- 
tant tables 1 in this report follow this pattern. 

In each cell of this table, the percentage given is the proportion of registrants 
m that cell who were interested in the vacancy notified to them. The figure in 
brackets is the total number of registrants in that cell of the table, which is the 
base figure for the percentages. The percentage interested is normally shown in 
bold figures, but percentages based on less than 20 cases 2 are given in italics 
because they are less reliable than the other statistics. 


(1) See also Table 9.6; Table 10.4; Table 10.5; Table 10.6 and Table 11.8. 

(2) The choice of 20 as a dividing line is arbitrary. In general, percentages based on large 
numbers are more reliable than percentages based on a rather smaller number of cases: see 
discussion in Appendix A. 
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table 9-5 Interest in vacancy according both to its occupation classification and to whether registrant 
wanted the kind of work involved 


PROPORTION OF EACH GROUP INTERESTED IN VACANCY 


WHETHER REGISTRANT WANTED 

OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION OF VACANCY BEING CONSIDERED 










ALL 

TO DO THE KIND OF WORK 
WHICH VACANCY INVOLVED 

Clerical 

and 

Professional 

Skilled 

engineering 

Other 

skilled 

Building 

Semi- 

skilled 

engineering 

Other 

semi- 

skilled 

Unskilled 

REGISTRANTS 

Will try any kind of work 

63% 

52 % 

89% 

65 % 

71 % 

55 % 

64 % 

62 % 


(IS)* 

(25) 

(9) 

(20) 

(28) 

(71) 

(94) 

(263) 

Wants same kind of work as 

56 % 

45 % 

56 % 

51 % 

65 % 

49 % 

41 % 

50 % 

vacancy 

03] 

(202) 

‘ (52) 

(108) 

(49) 

(203) 

(61) 

(768) 

Would prefer different kind of 

18 % 

24 % 

18 % 

33 % 

40 % 

28 % 

26 % 

26 % 

work 

(46) 

09) 

(22) 

(21) 

(38) 

(101) 

(193) 

(510) 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

45 % 

(155) 

39 % 

(316) 

48 % 

(83) 

50 % 

(149) 

57 % 

(115) 

44 % 

(375) 

39 % 

(348) 

44 % 

(1,541) 


* Base numbers of percentages are shown in brackets. Percentages based on less than 20 cases are given in italics. 


As an example of how to read Table 9.5, consider the figures in the left hand 
column. These all relate to registrants who had been notified of clerical or 
professional vacancies. At the top of the left hand column there are two figures ; a 
percentage, 63%; and a number in brackets, (16). Both these figures relate to 
registrants notified of clerical or professional vacancies who in addition, were 
willing to try any kind of work. So the bracketed figure shows that there were 1 6 
registrants in the sample who were notified of a clerical or professional vacancy 
and who were also prepared to try any kind of work. Out of these 16, 63% were 
interested in the vacancy notified to them. (This percentage, 63 %, is shown in 
italics because it is only based on a small number of cases, 16.) 

The next pair of figures in the left hand column [56%:(93)j show that there 
were 93 registrants notified of clerical or professional vacancies who wanted the 
kind of work which the vacancy would involve. Out of these 93, 56 % were 
interested in the vacancy notified to them. The next pair of figures shows that 
out of 46 registrants notified of clerical or professional jobs who would really 
prefer a different kind of work, 1 8 % were nevertheless interested in the vacancy 
under consideration. So altogether there were 1 55 registrants in our sample who 
had been notified of a clerical or professional vacancy. Of these 155 registrants, 
45 % were interested in the vacancies notified. So the last pair of figures in the 
left hand column [45 % :(155)] relate to all registrants notified of a clerical or 
professional vacancy whatever their feelings about the type of work which that 
vacancy would involve. 

Thus, for each occupation, the bottom line of Table 9.5 gives the proportion 
of registrants interested in vacancies having that occupation classification. 
Although there is not much variation in interest between occupation groups, 
the table shows that within each occupation people prepared to try any kind of 
work were more likely to be interested in a vacancy notified to them than those 
wanting that type of job; not surprisingly, those wanting different work were least 
interested. This pattern held for each type of occupation being considered, and 
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the overall effect for all registrants in our sample is shown in the last column 
on the right hand side of Table 9.5. Out of 263 registrants willing to try any 
kind of work a very high proportion, 62% were interested in the vacancy 
notified to them ; out of 768 satisfied about the kind of work involved, 50 % 
were interested in the vacancy; and out of 510 registrants who would really 
prefer a different type of work 26 % were sufficiently interested to apply for the 
job. 

So, although the comparison of the occupation classification of the registrant 
with that of the vacancy made in Table 9.1 implied that interest in the vacancy 
was not associated with the type of work involved, we have now shown that the 
registrant’s decision about a vacancy was strongly associated with his statement 
about whether he wanted to do the kind of work which that vacancy would 
involve. 

So far we have demonstrated that both finance and the type of work involved 
can influence a registrant’s decision about a vacancy. Table 9.6 and the accom- 
panying diagram show that these two factors operate independently. The bottom 
curve shows that if registrants would prefer a different work the proportion 
interested was consistently below average, i.e. below 44 %, but nevertheless the 
proportion increased as the job became more attractive financially. The middle 
curve shows that, whatever the financial position, the vacancy was always more 
attractive if the registrant wanted to do the type of work involved. The top 
curve shows the high level of interest among people willing to try any kind of 
work. Because some of the base figures are rather small, percentages in this 
table should be treated cautiously. However, in all three groups, there was a 
tendency for the proportion interested in vacancies to increase as the financial 
position improved; varying from 4% to 37% for those who would prefer a 
different type of job ; from 21 % to 75 % for those who wanted the kind of work 
involved; and from 20% to 81 % for those who would try anything. 


table 9 6 Interest in vacancy according to the financial effect of taking the job and whether registrant 
wanted the kind of work involved 


PROPORTION OF 

EACH 

GROUP 

INTERESTED IN 

VACANCY 


WHETHER REGISTRANT WANTED 

MONEY AVAILABLE AFTER PAYING RENT 
IN NEW TOWN COMPARED WITH 
POSITION IN LONDON 

ALL 

TO DO THE KIND OF WORK 



Relative 

Position in 

New Town 





WORSE than London 

SAME 

BETTER than London 

REGISTRANTS 

WHICH VACANCY INVOLVED 

£l 6 or more | 

£l 1 - £15 

| £6 - £ lO 

| £ 1 — £5 

London 

£1 - £5 

£6 or more 


Will try any kind of work 

20 % 

(101* 

51% 

(23) 

41% 

(32) 

79% 

(56) 

75% 

(28) 

63% 

(30) 

81 % 

(7) 

62% 

(263) 

Wants same kind of work as 
vacancy 

21% 

(24) 

29% 

(58) 

36% 

(135) 

55% 

(186) 

61% 

(51) 

64% 

(95) 

75% 

(51) 

50% 

(768) 

Would prefer different kind 
of work 

4% 

(28) 

9% 

(57) 

29% 

(97) 

31% 

(94) 

36% 

(28) 

37% 

(41) 

31 % 

(13) 

26% 

(510) 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

!3o /o 

(62) 

25% 

(158) 

34% 

(264) 

52% 

(336) 

58% 

(107) 

57% 

(166) 

68% 

(71) 

44% 

(1,541)’ 


* Bose numbers of percentages are shown in brackets. Percentages based on less than 20 coses are given in italics 
1 Total includes 397 cases excluded from main body of table because the difference in the money ovoilabie could not be calculated. 
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Both factors considered so far, pay and the type of work involved, are 
characteristics of the job itself. In the next section we will consider the new and 
expanding towns in which vacancies can occur; considering both a registrant’s 
preferences for various towns, and also his opinion about the town containing 
the particular vacancy notified to him. 


10.0 PREFERENCES FOR TOWNS 

After being shown a map* of the new and expanding towns, registrants were 
asked the following questions** : 

(z) Are there any towns which you would particularly like to go to ? 

(ii) Are there any towns which you would definitely prefer not to move to ? 

(in) Which town would you most like to go to ? 

The answers to these questions have been used to construct an index of the 
relative popularity of the towns. First of all we found out how many registrants 
had given each town as their first choice in answer to the question (hi) (as above). 
About 10% of the sample had been unable to name one particular town to 
which they would most like to go, but the others had made a choice and in 
Table 10.1 the towns are listed in order of popularity according to the number of 
registrants selecting the town as their first choice. Then, from question (i), we 
found out how many registrants would like to go to each town. Only 9 % of the 
sample had no preferences: the remaining 91% named at least one, usually 
several, towns to which they would particularly like to move. Then from question 

* The map used was taken from a GLC pamphlet about the scheme, so registrants had 
probably seen it before the interview. However for this survey three circles were drawn on the 
map to indicate the 30, 60 and 90 mile radii from London. A copy will be found in Appendix B. 

**See page 95 of Questionnaire in Appendix B. 
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TABLE 101: RELATIVE POPULARITY OF TOWNS 


NEW TOWNS 

Crawley 

Basildon 

Harlow 

Bracknell 

Hemel Hempstead . . . 
Stevenage 

Hatfield 

Welwyn Garden City . . 

Corby 

Milton Keynes 

EXPANDING TOWNS 

Ashford 

Basingstoke 

Witham 

Aylesbury 

Andover 

Bletchley 

Luton 

Braintree 

Swindon 

Thetford 

Banbury .... 

Haverhill 

Letchworth 

Shaftesbury 

Sudbury 

Bury St. Edmunds . . 

Kings Lynn 

Huntingdon 

Newmarket 

St. Neots 

Wellingborough 

Plymouth 

Bodmin 

Mildenhall 

Gainsborough 

Sandy 

Burnley 

Grantham .... 


Town 
given as 
first 
choice* 

Registrant’s Opinion of Town 

Position 
of town 
relative 
to 

London 

Approximate 

distance 

from 

London 

Would 
particularly 
like to go 
to the town 

Would 
definitely 
prefer not 
to move to 
the town 

: 

Neither 

liked 

nor 

unwanted 

% 

% 

°/o 

% 


miles 

9 

27 

13 

60 

s 

30 

8 

25 

18 

57 

E 

30 

6 

22 

21 

57 

NE 

20 

6 

18 

8 

74 

SW 

30 

4 

18 

10 

72 

NW 

30 

4 

17 

1 7 

66 

N 

30 

2 

1 7 

10 

73 

N 

20 

2 

17 

1 1 

72 

N 

20 

1 

2 

25 

73 

N 

80 


2 

12 

86 

NW 

50 

9 

26 

1 1 

6 1 

S 

50 

5 

21 

13 

66 

SW 

50 

4 

1 1 

12 

77 

E 

40 

3 

1 2 

12 

76 

NW 

40 

2 

12 

16 

72 

SW 

70 

2 

9 

14 

77 

NW 

50 

2 

9 

14 

77 

N 

30 

2 

7 

13 

80 

E 

40 

2 

6 

23 

7 1 

W 

80 

2 

6 

23 

71 

NE 

80 

2 

6 

1 8 

76 

w 

70 

2 

5 

14 

8 1 

NE 

50 

1 

6 

12 

82 

N 

40 

1 

6 

23 

7 1 

SW 

110 

1 

5 

14 

8 1 

E 

60 

1 

5 | 

21 

74 

NE 

70 

1 

5 

35 

60 

NE 

100 

1 

4 

17 

77 

N 

60 

1 

4 

14 

82 

NE 

60 

1 

3 

14 

83 

N 

50 

1 

3 

19 

78 

N 

70 

1 

3 

1 7 

80 

SW 

flore than 20C 

1 

3 

18 

79 

SW 

ore than 200 

- 

3 

20 

77 

NE 

70 

- 

2 

36 

62 

N 

150 

- 

1 

1 2 

87 

N 

50 

- 

1 

22 

77 

NW v 

ore than 200 


1 

33 

66 

N 

1 10 
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(ii) we found out how many registrants would prefer not to move to each town. 
About 20 % of the sample did not name any unwanted towns in answer to this 
question, but the other 80 % had named one, two, or more places where they 
would prefer not to live. Table 10.1 on page 37 shows how many registrants gave 
each town as their first choice, how many would particularly like to go to the 
town, how many would prefer not to move there, and how many did not mention 
the town as either liked or unwanted. The position of the town relative to London 
and its approximate distance are also shown in the table, and the towns are 
listed according to their popularity as a registrant’s first choice. 

About half the sample selected a new town as their first choice and half! 
selected an expanding town. However, judging by the number of registrants ! 
who would particularly like to move to each town, new towns were generally \ 
more popular than expanding towns, but it must be remembered that most new 
towns are nearer to London which may contribute to their greater popularity. 

Diagram lo- 1 Relative popularity of towns according their distance from- 
London 

X = towns south or south west of London. • = other towns. 
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Diagram 10.1 shows how the popularity of each town was affected by its 
distance from London. The top diagram shows the proportion of registrants 
giving the town as their first choice and the lower diagram shows the proportion 
of registrants saying they would like to go to the town. In these diagrams towns 
to the South or South West of London are shown with an X; other towns are 
marked with a dot. 

These diagrams show very clearly that the popularity of towns decreases 
when they are further away from London, so distance is an important factor 
affecting a registrant’s opinion of a town. The diagrams also show that towns 
South, or South West of London (marked with a cross) tended to be more 
popular than other towns at the same distance from London but to the North or 
East of it. Because people living in different parts of London may prefer different 
new or expanding towns, we have divided London into twelve sectors by 
examining the preferences expressed by registrants living in each borough and 
by grouping the boroughs accordingly : 


Inner London 

South East 
South 

South West 
North West 

North 
North East 


Lewisham and Greenwich 
Southwark 

Wandsworth and Lambeth 

Camden, Westminster, Hammersmith, and Kensington 
and Chelsea 

Hackney and Islington 

Newham and Tower Hamlets 


Outer London 

South East 
South 
South West 
North West 
North 
North East 


Bexley, Bromley and Croydon 
Kingston, Merton and Sutton 
Richmond, Ealing, Hillingdon, and Hounslow 
Barnet, Brent and Harrow 

Enfield, Redbridge, Haringey and Waltham Forest 
Barking and Havering 


So in Table 10.2 we examine which towns were selected as their first choice 
by registrants living in the South East, South, South West, North West, North 
or North East parts of both inner and outer London. Only the ten most popular 
towns are given separately in this table. Each of these towns, Ashford, Crawley, 
Basingstoke, Bracknell, Aylesbury, Hemel Hempstead, Stevenage, Harlow, 
Witham and Basildon, was selected as first choice by more than 9% of the 
registrants living in at least one part of London. In almost every sector of 
London more than half the registrants living there gave one of these ten towns 
as their first choice. 
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TABLE 10 2 Towns selected as first choice by registrants living in different parts of London 

(•) Registrants living in Inner London. 


POSITION 
OF TOWN 

TOWN GIVEN AS 

PART 

OF LONDON IN WHICH REGISTRANT IS LIVING 

REGISTRANTS 

RELATIVE 







LIVING IN 








TO LONDON 

FIRST CHOICE 

South East 

South 

South West 

North West 

North 

North East 

LONDON 



% 

% 

% 

% 

°/o 

% 

% 

S 

Ashford 

24 

17 

9 

4 

2 

8 

10 

S 

Crawley 

12 

9 

18 

5 

4 

3 

9 

sw 

Basingstoke 

6 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

sw 

Bracknell 

2 

6 

6 

12 

2 

1 

5 

NW 

Aylesbury .... 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

NW 

Hemel Hempstead .... 

2 

1 

2 

10 

8 

3 

5 

N 

Stevenage 

- 

1 

5 

7 

7 

3 

4 

NE 

Harlow . . . 

6 

4 

2 

5 

10 

5 

6 

E 

Witham 

5 

4 

2 

— 

4 

1 1 

4 

E 

Basildon 

3 

1 1 

4 

3 

19 

21 

9 


One of the above towns . . . 

64 

58 

58 

54 

61 

6 1 

59 

SW.WorNW 

Another town to west of London . 

10 

8 

13 

16 

6 

8 

10 
1 1 

N 

Another town to north of London . 

8 

14 

7 

14 

16 

3 

NEorE 

Another town to east of London . 

9 

12 

10 

3 

8 

20 

10 


No first choice given .... 

9 

8 

12 

1 3 

9 

8 

10 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

REGISTRANTS LIVING IN INNER LONDON 
(weighted total) 

131 

159 

233 

167 

204 

101 

995' 


Total excludes 39 registrants who had already got a new town job, because they were not asked the question about their first choice of town. 


(ii) Registrants living in Outer London. 


POSITION 
OF TOWN 

TOWN GIVEN AS 

PART 

OF LONDON IN WHICH REGISTRANT IS LIVING 

REGISTRANTS 
LIVING IN 

RELATIVE 








OUTER 

LONDON 

TO LONDON 

FIRST CHOICE 

South East 

South 

South West 

North West 

North 

North East 



% 

% 

°/o 

% 

%. 

% 

% 

s 

Ashford 

28 

8 

- 

4 

9 

4 

8 

s 

Crawley 

14 

19 

12 

5 

2 

6 

8 

sw 

Basingstoke. . . . 

9 

1 1 

7 

3 

4 

3 

6 

sw 

Bracknell 

3 

1 1 

2 1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

NW 

Aylesbury . . . 

- 

6 

5 

9 

i 

3 

4 

NW 

Hemel Hempstead 

— 

2 

5 

1 1 

2 



4 

N 

Stevenage 

2 

— 

5 

4 

10 

1 

5 

NE 

Harlow 

2 

4 

1 

3 

17 

3 

6 

E 

Witham 

2 

— 

- 

2 

6 

10 

4 

E 

Basildon 

8 

2 

1 

- 

6 

26 

7 


One of the obove towns ... 

. 68 

63 

57 

45 

58 

57 

58 

SW,W or NW 

Another town to west of London 

1 1 

13 

19 

13 

1 1 

6 

12 

N 

Another town to north of London . 

6 

8 

1 1 

1 4 

1 6 

1 

1 0 

NE or E 

Another town to east of London 

4 

8 

1 

6 

13 

27 

10 


No first choice given 

1 1 

8 

1 2 

22 

2 

9 

10 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

REGISTRANTS LIVING IN OUTER LONDON 

(weighted total) 

64 

48 

84 

SB 

125 

70 

487' 


Total excludes 20 registrants who had already got a new town job, because they were not asked, the question about their first choice of town. 
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Diagram 10 2 Twelve divisions of London, showing which towns were selected as first choice by at least 9 per cent of registrants living in that part of London 


The results show that a registrant’s preference for towns varies considerably 
according to the part of London in which he lives. A very high proportion of 
registrants living in the South East of either inner or outer London gave Ashford 
as their first choice, 24% and 28% respectively. Crawley, which is south of 
London, was popular with registrants living in all parts of south London. Quite 
a number of people in south London gave Basingstoke as their first choice, 
especially those living in the outer suburbs. Bracknell was particularly popular 
with registrants living in west London; Aylesbury and Hemel Hempstead with 
those in the north west; Stevenage and Harlow with those in the north; and 
Witham and Basildon with those living in north east London. Basildon was 
given as first choice by a very high proportion of registrants in both inner and 
outer parts of north east London; 21 % and 26% respectively. Basildon was also 
popular with quite a number of registrants living in parts of inner London 
south of the river. However, in general, registrants living in south London would 
most like to move to a town which is south of London; and those living in 
north London would prefer to move north. Similarly those in the east generally 
want to move east, those in the west of London would prefer to go to towns 
which are west of London. This is shown diagrammatically in Diagram 10.2. 




So far we have been considering which towns registrants would particularly 
like to go to, and which towns they selected as their first choice. We now consider 
which towns registrants would definitely prefer not to move to. If the reader 
refers back to Table 10.1, he will find that Gainsborough, Kings Lynn and 
Grantham were most actively disliked. More than a third of the sample said 
they would definitely prefer not to move to each of these towns, all of which 
are to the north of London and over 100 miles away. As Diagram 10.3 shows, i 
the number of registrants who did not want to move to a town was very closely 
related to its distance from London. In this diagram towns to the south, or 
south west of London are shown with an X; other towns are marked with a dot. 

The diagram shows very clearly how the proportion of registrants preferring 
not to move to a town increases when the town is further from London. There is 
also some evidence that towns to the east and north of London were more ' 
unpopular than towns to the west and south of London. Considering for 
example, the five towns that are about 70 miles from London. Of these towns, 
Bury St. Edmunds to the north east of London was the most unpopular, with 
21 % of the sample saying that they would prefer not to move to this town. The 
proportion of registrants not wanting each town decreases as one moves west- 
wards, or anti-clockwise, round the 70 mile radius from London ; Mildenhall was 
mentioned by 20% of the sample, Wellingborough by 19%, Banbury by 18%, 
and Andover by 16%. 


This anti-clockwise effect may be partly due to the way in which the question 
was asked. As we mentioned before, registrants were shown a map of the new 
and expanding towns and then asked . . . “ Are there any towns which you would 
definitely prefer not to move to ?” Most new and expanding towns are clustered 
to the north or north east of London. So in answering this question many 
registrants may have looked first at towns in the north east, starting at the east 
coast and working anti-clockwise. Some towns, particularly those in the south 
or west, may not have been mentioned in answer to the question because the 
registrant did not notice them. Three towns, Burnley, Bodmin, and Plymouth 
were almost certainly not noticed by registrants when they were looking at the 
map. All three towns are more than 200 miles from London, so if the trend shown 
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Diagram io-3 Relative unpopularity of towns according to their distance from 


in Diagram 10.3 had held, one could expect that at least 50% of the sample 
would prefer not to move to these three towns which are so far away from 
London. However the proportion of registrants who would prefer not to move to 
Burnley, Bodmin, and Plymouth was almost certainly understated in the inter- 
views (as 22%, 18% and 17% respectively) because these towns were not 
marked sufficiently clearly on the map (see page 106). However, apart from these 
three towns, Diagram 10.3 shows that the proportion of registrants who would 
definitely prefer not to move to a town is very closely related to its distance from 
London. For this reason it is rather surprising that 21 % of the sample did not 
want to move to Harlow which is only about 20 miles from London. Unfor- 
tunately we did not ask these people why they did not want to move to Harlow, 
however, people interviewed in the pilot survey had been asked this question. 
One or two people commented that Harlow was very “barrack like” and 
several registrants did not want to go there because they knew people who were 
not particularly happy in the town. Harlow is a well established new town 
which has been recruiting Londoners for many years, so it is quite likely that 
registrants will have friends and often relatives who have already moved there. 
The comments made in pilot interviews suggest that some registrants did not 
want to move to Harlow because they knew the town: perhaps people are 
more neutral about towns which they do not know. Basildon and Stevenage 
were also not wanted by a comparatively high proportion of registrants, con- 
sidering that both these towns are within 30 miles of London. But they are also 
well established new towns which registrants may know better than some of the 
expanding towns. Although we have discussed in some detail how many regis- 
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trants would like to go to each town and how many would prefer not to move 
there, it should not be forgotten that for any one town the majority of registrants 
did not have a definite preference either for or against the town. As Table 10.1 
shows, 57 % of the sample did not mention Harlow as either liked or unwanted, 
and most towns were not mentioned by between 60 % and 80 % of the sample. 
For this reason registrants were also asked the following more general question 
about which towns they would be prepared to move to : 

. . . “ Would you be prepared to move to all these towns, towns within 90 miles 
of London, towns within 60 miles, only towns within 30 miles of London, only 
towns in a particular area, or only a few of these towns?” 

Nearly one fifth, 18%, of those interviewed were prepared to move to any 
new or expanding town. Another 8 % were prepared to go anywhere within a 90 
mile radius of London; 30% wanted to be within 60 miles of London; and 17% 
were prepared to go to towns within 30 miles of London. Thus 55 % of the 
sample altogether answered this question in terms of distance, indicating how 
far out of London they were prepared to move. Another 13% were only inter- 
ested in a few towns, and the remaining 14% were only prepared to move to 
towns in a particular area. A few of these people wanted to go to Essex or East 
Anglia but most of them wanted Kent, Sussex, Hampshire or anywhere south 
of London, or south of the Thames. Thus if a registrant prefers one area to 
another he will probably prefer areas south of London to those north, but 
most registrants answered the question about where they were prepared to go 
in terms of the distance from London. This confirms our previous finding that 
distance is probably the most important factor affecting a registrant’s preference 
for particular new and expanding towns. 

When considering a vacancy in a new or expanding town, both the registrant 
and his wife must think carefully whether they want to live in that particular 
town. So we go on to consider how the registrant’s decision about the vacancy 
was affected by his opinion of the town in which the vacancy had occurred. We 
have constructed an index of the relative popularity of the town containing the 
vacancy by using the questions discussed earlier in this section. The index has 
four categories. The first category are vacancies notified to registrants who 
would particularly like to move to the town in which the vacancy had occurred. 
The second category are vacancies notified to registrants who would be prepared 
to move to the town concerned, although it was not a place they particularly 
wanted to go to. The third category are vacancies in towns which would be 
unacceptable to the registrant because the town concerned was not in the area 
he wanted, or too far from London. This category does not include vacancies 
notified to registrants who would definitely prefer not to move to this particular 
town, because these vacancies constitute a fourth category. So the first and last 
categories include vacancies notified to registrants who had a definite preference 
either for or against the town. 

These categories are based on answers to the questions : 

. . . “Are there any towns which you would particularly like to go to?” 

. . . “ Are there any towns which you would definitely prefer not to move to ?” 

The middle two categories are based on answers to the more general question i 
about how far out of London a registrant is prepared to move, or to which areas. 
As Table 10.3 shows, 22% of the sample came into the first category, 30% into 
the second, 38 % into the third, and 10 % into the last. The table also shows how 
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table io-3 Interest in the vacancy according to registrant’s opinion 
of the town in which the vacancy had occurred 





PROPORTION 

OPINION OF TOWN CONTAINING THE 

VACANCY 

OF EACH 
GROUP 




INTERESTED 


°/o 

No. 

IN VACANCY 

Would particularly like to go to this town 

22 

339 

73% 

Prepared to go to this town 

(although not particularly ’wanted) 

30 

46! 

53% 

Not in acceptable area, or too far from London 

(but not definitely unwanted) 

38 

590 

28% 

Would definitely prefer not to move to this town 

IO 

15! 

13% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

100% 

1,541 

44% 

(weighted total) 





■' ; ' 

S a registrant’s decision about the vacancy notified to him was affected by his 
opinion of the town in which the vacancy had occurred. 

A very high proportion, 73 % of registrants notified of a vacancy in a town to 
which they would particularly like to move, were interested in this vacancy and 
asked to be considered for the job. Interest in the vacancy decreased as the town 
became less acceptable, and only 13% of registrants notified of a vacancy in a 
town they would prefer not to go to, were sufficiently interested in the vacancy to 
apply for the job. So a registrant’s opinion of the town had a marked effect on 
his decision about a vacancy occurring in that town. 

We have now shown that a registrant’s decision about the vacancy was 
influenced by the financial consequences of taking the job, by whether he wants 
the kind of work involved, and by his opinion of the town in which the vacancy 
had occurred. So we will go on to consider how combinations of these three 
important factors influenced the registrant’s decision about the vacancy. First, 
in Table 10.4 we combine a registrant’s opinion of the town with his feelings 
about the kind of work which the vacancy would involve. Then in Table 10.5 we 
combine his opinion of the town with the financial effect of taking the job. 
Finally in Table 10.6 we combine all three factors. 

So first considering both the type of work involved and opinions about the 
town containing the vacancy, Table 10.4 shows that these two factors operate 
independently. In each column of the table, the highest proportion of registrants 
interested in the vacancy are those who would particularly like to go to the town 
concerned: the lowest proportion interested in the vacancy are those who would 
prefer not to move to that town. So the registrant’s opinion of the town affected 
his decision about the vacancy, whatever his feelings about the type of work 
involved. Conversely, the table also shows that the kind of work involved 
affected a registrant’s decision about the vacancy, whatever his opinion of the 
town in which this vacancy had occurred. This effect can be seen by comparing 
the percentages in each fine of the table. 
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table io-4 Interest in the vacancy, by whether the registrant wanted the kind of 
work involved and his opinion of the town in which the vacancy had 
occurred 


PROPORTION OF EACH GROUP INTERESTED 

IN VACANCY 

OPINION OF TOWN 

WHETHER REGISTRANT WANTED 
TO DO THE KIND OF WORK 

ALL 


WHICH VACANCY INVOLVED 

THE VACANCY 

Will try any 
kind of work 

Wants some 
kind of work 

Would prefer 
a different 

REGISTRANTS 


as vacancy 

kind of work 


Would particularly like to go to this town 

85% 

75% 

58% 

73% 


1601* 

(196) 

(83) 

(339) 

Prepared to go to this town 

68% 

58% 

32% 

53% 

(although not particularly wonted) 

(112) 

(212) 

(137) 

(461) 

Not in acceptable area, or too tar from London 

42% 

34% 

17% 

28% 

(but not definitely unwanted) 

(77) 

(290) 

(223) 

(590) 

Would definitely prefer not to move to this town 

29% 

16% 

8% 

13% 


(14) 

(70) 

(67) 

(151) 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

62% 

50% 

26% 

44% 

(weighted total) 

(263) 

(768) 

(510) 

(1,541) 


* Bose numbers of the percentages ore shown in brockets. Percentages based on less than 20 cases are given in 
italics. 3 


The first percentage in each line of the table is about 10% higher than the 
second percentage in that line. So out of those registrants willing to try any kind 
of work about 10% more were interested in the vacancy notified to them, than 
out of those wanting the kind of work involved. This difference between the 
proportions interested in the vacancy was the same for each opinion held about 
the town concerned. 

Apart from registrants willing to try any kind of work, it is interesting to 
compare the reactions of registrants wanting the kind of work which the vacancy 
involved, with the reactions of those wanting different work. By combining the 
registrant’s opinion of the town with his feelings about the type of work involved 
it is possible to rank the popularity of vacancies as : 

1. The right kind of work in a town to which registrant would particularly 

like to go 

. . . (this combination meant that 75 % were interested in the vacancy). 

2. Either the right kind of work in an acceptable town or the wrong work in a 

town to which registrant would particularly like to go 

. . . (both combinations produced the same proportion interested; 58 %). 

3. Either the right kind of work in an unacceptable town, or the wrong work 

in an acceptable town 

. . . (these combinations yield 34% and 32% interested respectively). 

4. Either the right kind of work in a town to which registrant would definitely 

prefer not to move, or the wrong work in an unacceptable town 

. . . (both combinations produced about the same proportion interested- 

16% or 17%). 
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5. The wrong kind of work in a town to which registrant would definitely 
prefer not to move 

. . . (this combination meant that only 8% were interested in the 
vacancy). 

So wanting the kind of work involved in a vacancy may compensate for any 
lack of interest in the town concerned, and vice versa. Certainly, we have 
demonstrated that the combination of the type of work involved in the vacancy 
and the registrant’s opinion of the town containing the vacancy has a very 
marked effect on a registrant’s decision about the vacancy. Altogether in Table 
10.4 the proportion of registrants interested in vacancies notified to them varies 
from 8 % to 85 %. 

But in an earlier section we demonstrated that finance was an important 
factor in a registrant’s decision, so in the next table we combine the financial 
effect of taking the job with opinions about the town in which the vacancy had 
occurred. 

Some of the percentages in Table 10.5 are based on rather small numbers 
especially in the fourth line. Nevertheless, for each opinion about the town; 
particularly liked, acceptable, unacceptable, or preferably not wanted, the 
results showed a clear trend of increasing interest as the vacancies became more 
attractive financially by comparison with the registrant’s position in London. 
If registrants would particularly like to go to the town in which the vacancy 
had occurred, the proportion interested in the vacancy was above the average, 
even if registrants would be at least £11 a week worse off by talcing the job. 
Conversely, if registrants would prefer not to go to the town concerned, the 
proportion interested in the vacancies was below the average, even when regis- 
trants would be better off financially by taking the job. In Table 10.5 the pro- 


table io 5 Interest in the vacancy according to the financial effect of taking the job and the registrant’s opinion 
of the town in which the vacancy had occurred 


PROPORTION OF EACH 

GROUP 

INTERESTED IN VACANCY 




MONEY AVAILABLE AFTER PAYING RENT IN NEW TOWN 


OPINION OF TOWN 


COMPARED WITH POSITION IN LONDON 


ALL 

CONTAINING 



Relative 

Position in 

New Town 




THE VACANCY 

WORSE than London 

SAME 

BETTER than London 

REGISTRANTS 


Cl 6 or more 

£l 1 - £15 

| £6 — £lO 

| £ i — £5 

London 

£ 1 - £5 

| £6 or more 


Would particularly like to go to 

50% 

45% 

62% 

80% 

79% 

82% 

90% 

73% 

this town 

(4)* 

(20) 

(50) 

(80) 

(42) 

(46) 

(20) 

(339) 

Prepared to go to this town 

13% 

36% 

41% 

59% 

65 % 

60% 

79% 

53% 

(although not particularly wanted) 

(15) 

(44) 

(76) 

(105) 

(23) 

(50) 

(24) 

(461) 

Not in acceptable area, or too for from 

10% 

13% 

21% 

36% 

34% 

46% 

43% 

28% 

London (but not definitely unwanted) 

(30) 

(56) 

(117) 

(119) 

(32) 

(54) 

(23) 

(590) 

Would definitely prefer not to 

8% 

ii% 

14% 

19% 

30 % 

13% 

25% 

13% 

move to this town 

(13) 

(18) 

(21) 

(32) 

(10) 

(16) 

(4) 

(151) 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

13% 

25% 

ro 

52% 

58% 

57% 

68% 

44% 

(weighted total) 

(62) 

(138) 

(264) 

(336) 

(107) 

1166) 

(71) 

(1,541)' 


* Base numbers of the percentages are shown in brackets. Percentages based on less than 20 cases are given in italics. 

* Total includes 397 cases excluded from ths main body of the table because the difference in the money ovailoble could not be calculated 
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^ Would particularly like, to go to the town 


per cent 

• IOO r— 



Prepared to go to the town 

(although not particularly wanted) 


Town is not in acceptable area, or too far 
from London (but not definitely unwanted) 


Would definitely prefer not to move to the 
town 


4- 


£1 6 or more £II-£I5 £6-£l0 £l-£5 | £l-£5 £6ormore 

WORSE than London SAME BETTER thon London 

*■ RELATIVE POSITION IN NEW TOWN ' 


portion of registrants interested in the vacancy notified to them varies from 8 % 
to 90 /, so the registrant’s opinion of the town combined with the financial 
effect of taking the job had a strong influence on his decision about the vacancy. 

So far we have combined the registrant’s opinion of the town both with his 
feeling about the kind of work involved (Table 10.4) and with the financial 
consequences of taking the job (Table 10.5). In the previous section (Table 9.6) 
we combined finance with the type of work involved. So we go on to combine 
all three factors in Table 10.6. In this table some of the categories used previously 
have been grouped together; for example, the category “better off by £6 or 
more” has been grouped with “better off by £l-£5”. Even with this grouping 
some numbers used in the analysis are fairly small, but the trends are strong 
enough to show despite the small numbers. 

Each line of Table 10.6 shows the tendency for the proportion of registrants 
interested in the vacancy to increase as the financial position improves. This trend, 
therefore, holds whatever the registrant’s opinion both of the town concerned 
and of the type of work involved. 

As already discussed in this section, wanting the kind of work involved in a 
vacancy may compensate for a registrant’s lack of interest in the town concerned. 
When examining a previous table, we ranked the popularity of vacancies by 
combining the registrant’s opinion of the town containing the vacancy with his 
feelings about the kind of work involved (see page 46). The results we are now 
considering in Table 10.6 suggest that the same ranking, based on both the type 
of work and the town, applies whatever the financial consequences of taking the 
job. Thus all three factors; finance, opinions about the town concerned, and the 
type of work involved, can influence a registrant’s decision about a vacancy, 
and our results suggest that these three factors operate independently. 
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table io 6 Interest in the vacancy, by whether registrant wanted the kind of work involved, his opinion of the town 
in which the vacancy had occurred, and the financial effect of taking the job 


(,) Registranls who will try any kind of work, or want same work as vacancy. 


PROPORTION 

OF EACH GROUP INTERESTED IN 

VACANCY 



OPINION OF TOWN 


MONEY AVAILABLE AFTER PAYING RENT IN 
NEW TOWN COMPARED WITH POSITION IN LONDON 

REGISTRANTS 
WHO WILL TRY 
ANY KIND OF 
WORK or WANT 

CONTAINING 



Relative Position in New 

Town 


THE VACANCY 


WORSE than London 

SAME 

BETTER 

thon 

London 

SAME WORK 



£ll or more | 

£6 — £lO | 

£1 - £5 

London 

AS VACANCY 

Would particularly like to go to this town 


53% 

(17)* 

63% 

(35) 

81% 

(65) 

85% 

(34) 

89% 

(53) 

77% 

(256) 

Prepared to go to this town 

(although not particularly 

wanted) 

35% 

(43) 

45% 

(51) 

68% 

(75) 

81% 

(16) 

75% 

(55) 

6 1% 

(324) 

Not in acceptable area, too far from London, 
definitely prefer not to move to this town 

or would 

22% 

(55) 

20% 

(81) 

4 1% 

(102) 

34% 

(29) 

48% 

(75) 

32% 

(451) 

REGISTRANTS WHO V/ ILL TRY ANY KIND OF WORK 
or WANT SAME WORK AS VACANCY 

(weighted total) 

31% 

(115) 

37% 

(167) 

60% 

(242) 

66% 

(79) 

68% 

(183) 

52% 

(1,031)' 


* Base numbers of percentages are shown in brackets. Percentages based on less than 20 cases are given in italics. 

t Total includes 245 cases excluded from the main body of the table because the difference in the money available could not be calculated. 


Hi) Registrants who would prefer a different kind of work. 


PROPORTION OF EACH GROUP INTERESTED IN VACANCY 



MONEY AVAILABLE AFTER PAYING RENT 

IN 

REGISTRANTS 

OPINION OF TOWN 

NEW TOWN COMPAREO WITH POSITION IN LONDON 

WHO WOULD 

CONTAINING 


Relative 

Position in New Town 


PREFER A 

THE VACANCY 

WORSE than London 

SAME 

BETTER 

than 

London 

DIFFERENT 

£1 1 or more | 

£6 - £lO 

£l — £5 

London 

KIND OF WORK 

Would particularly like to go to this town 

29% 

(71* 

60% 

(15) 

73% 

(15) 

50% 

(8) 

69% 

(13) 

58% 

(83) 

Prepared to go to this town 

(although not particularly wanted) 

/ 9% 

(16) 

32% 

(25) 

37% 

(30) 

29% 

(7) 

42% 

(19) 

32% 

(137) 

Not in acceptable area, too far from London, or would 
definitely prefer not to move to this town 

2% 

(62) 

19% 

(57) 

18% 

(A9) 

15% 

(13) 

9% 

(22) 

14% 

(290) 

REGISTRANTS WHO WOULD PREFER A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF WORK 

( weighted total) 

7% 

(85) 

29% 

(97) 

31% 

(9A) 

36% 

(28) 

35% 

(54) 

26% 

(310)* 


* Base numbers of percentages ore shown in brackels. Percentages based on less than 20 cases are given in italics. 
f Total includes 152 coses excluded from the morn body of the toble because the difference in the money available could not be calculated. 


The results also suggest that most variations in the proportion of registrants 
interested in vacancies can be accounted for by a combination of these three 
factors. Out of registrants who would be at least £11 worse off by taking the 
job, who wanted a different kind of work, and who would prefer noi to live in 
the town concerned, only 2% were sufficiently interested in the vacancy to apply 
for the job. Whereas, out of registrants who would be better off, who wanted the 
kind of work involved or were willing to try anything, and who would particu- 
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larly like to move to the town in which the vacancy had occurred, 89 % were 
interested and asked to be considered for the job. 

It is not surprising to find that pay, finance, the kind of work involved, and 
the registrant’s opinion of the town, all play an important part in his decision 
about a vacancy notified to him. One might also expect the registrant’s family 
circumstances, and his housing situation in London, to affect his decision. 
These factors are discussed in the next few sections, but they have comparatively 
little effect on the decision about a vacancy, because most variation in the 
proportion of registrants interested in vacancies can be accounted for by the 
three factors already discussed. 


11.0 HOUSING 

During the interview registrants were asked how they first found out that it 
was possible to register for a house and a job in a new or expanding town, 
and why they had decided to register on the scheme. Most people had been told 
about the Industrial Selection Scheme either by their local housing department 
or by friends or relatives already on the scheme. Other people had found out 
from an employment exchange, or had seen an advertisement in a newspaper, or 
a poster displayed in a public place. After discovering that the scheme exists, 
why had people decided to register? Registrants interviewed for this survey were 
asked why they had decided to put their names down for a new or expanding 
town: their reasons are given in Table 11.1. 

Housing is undoubtedly the main attraction of the new and expanding towns, 
as Table 11.1 shows, 83% of the sample registered on the scheme because they 
wanted a house, somewhere better to live, or a place of their own, and 70 % gave 
housing as the most important reason for registering. But housing is not the only 
attraction: 36 % wanted to get away from London into the country and this was 
the main reason why 16% had registered on the scheme. Some people had been 
attracted by the job opportunities in the new and expanding towns, others 
thought a move would be beneficial to their children, either because the children 
would have a garden and somewhere to play, or because they thought the schools 
and the education prospects would be better for their children in a new town. 
A few people wanted to move out of London for health reasons, others wanted 
to join friends or relatives already living in one of the new or expanding towns. 
But these were minority groups; most people had registered on the Industrial 
Selection Scheme primarily because they wanted a house and did not think 
that they would be able to get one in London. 

Because housing is so important, one might expect registrants living in 
particularly bad housing conditions to be more interested in vacancies notified 
to them than registrants living in more reasonable accommodation. So we will 
go on to examine how a registrant’s housing conditions affected his decision 
about the vacancy notified to him. But first we must decide how to assess each 
registrant’s housing and how to measure whether his accommodation is good or 
bad. Because a number of factors could be taken into account, there are several 
possible ways of assessing accommodation. For this survey we will use two 
different methods. First we will use the GLC points system which takes into 
account the number of people dependent on the registrant and the rooms and 
amenities available to them. Then we will use the registrant’s subjective assess- 
ment of his accommodation. 
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TABLE ll-l 


Reasons* for registering on the Industrial Selection Scheme 


REASONS FOR REGISTERING ON 
INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME 

ALL 

REASONS 

MOST 

IMPORTANT 

REASON 


% 

% 

To get a house, o place of their own, or somewhere better to live 

83 

70 

To get oway from London, or into the country 

36 

16 

Wants a different or better job 

1 1 

4 

To get a garden, or somewhere for children to ploy 

13 

3 

For health reasons 

6 

2 

Thinks schools and education prospects better in new town 

6 

2 

Wonts to join friends or relatives in a particular town 

2 

1 

Other reosons 

3 

2 


** 

100 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

1,54 1 

j 1,541 


•* Thp render is reminded that registrants who have never Deep ncimeu u, u 

T of selection for this survey, so their views are not represented in this table Furthermore the 
views 6 of registrants are weighted according to the number of vacancy notifications wh,ch they h 
received (see Section 41). 

**Adds up to considerably more than 100% because most people gave several reasons. 


So first considering the points system which the GLC use to assess housing 
need as explained in section 3.0, the Industrial Selection Scheme is operated so 
that unskilled registrants in great housing need are given first option on any 
vacancy suitable for an unskilled man. Thus the GLC measure of housing need 
has an important part in the scheme. The GLC system works by allocating 
housing points to all married or stably cohabiting couples who are short of 
space, or lack basic amenities (unmarried registrants are dealt with on a different 
basis). First of all a calculation is made of the number of bedrooms which the 
registrant and his dependants require. 

The calculation is made in the following way: 

(i) Each married couple are allocated one bedroom. 

(ii) Any other persons aged 21 or over are paired with another person of 
the same sex and a bedroom is allocated to each pair, except that two 
adults of different generations must be allocated separate bedrooms. 
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(iii) Children aged 10 or more are paired with another person of the same 
sex and a bedroom is allocated to each pair. 

(iv) Any remaining children aged 1 or more but under 10 are paired, and a 
bedroom allocated to each pair. 

(Two children under 10 of opposite sex are not allocated separate 
rooms.) 

(v) Any person aged 1 or more left over after this pairing is allocated one 
bedroom. (A child under 1 is not allocated a bedroom.) 

By comparing the number of bedrooms a registrant should be allocated 
according to the GLC standard with the number of bedrooms available in the 
registrant’s present accommodation, it is possible to say whether he has too many 
or too few bedrooms, and to calculate the excess or deficiency. Table 11.2 shows 
how many registrants in our sample had the correct number of bedrooms in 
their London accommodation, and how many had either more, or less, bedrooms 
than they required according to the GLC standard. The table also shows how 
lack of bedroom space in London affected a registrant’s decision about the new 
town vacancy. 


table ii -2 Interest in vacancy, by whether the registrant and 
his dependents have too many, too few, or the 
correct number of bedrooms in their London accommo- 
dation by comparison with the GLC standard 


BEDROOMS 

AVAILABLE 


PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 

COMPARED WITH 

GLC 

STANDARD 







INTERESTED 




% 

No. 

IN VACANCY 

Two or more in excess of standard 


I6 1 

>53 

234 

42 % 

One more than standard 


37 J 


540 

42 % 

Equal to standard 



25 

366 

43 % 

One less than standard 


16] 

3 22 

234 

53 % 

Two or more less than standard 


6 J 


87 

54 % 

ALL MARRIED* REGISTRANTS 



100% 

1,461 

45 % 

(weighted total) 






* Unmarried registrants are dealt with differently in the GLC system. 
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About half the sample had more bedrooms than they required according to 
the GLC standard; a quarter had the correct number of bedrooms ; but nearly a 
quarter were short of at least one bedroom. Registrants lacking at least one 
bedroom were more interested in vacancies notified to them than registrants with 
either sufficient, or excess bedrooms. 

As the table shows, the proportion of registrants interested in the vacancy 
notified rose by about 10 % from 43 % to 53 % if the registrant and his dependants 
were short of one bedroom, but the proportion interested did not rise above 54 % 
even when registrants were short of two or more bedrooms. So lack of space in 
London affected a registrant’s decision about a new town vacancy, but lacking 
two bedrooms did not have a greater effect than lacking just one bedroom. 

In the GLC system used for measuring housing need, 20 housing points are 
allocated for each additional bedroom required. Points are also awarded if 
registrants lack basic amenities, have to share amenities with other households, 
or if families are separated because of lack of space. Table 11.3 shows how many 
registrants in our sample had a kitchen (i.e. a separate room for cooking), a 
bath, and an inside toilet, either for their own use or shared. The table also 
shows how lacking or sharing these amenities in London affected a registrant s 
decision about the new town vacancy notified to him. 


table 11-3 Interest in vacancy, by whether the registrant and his dependents have a kitchen, a bath, and 
an inside toilet, either for their own use or sharing 


WHETHER AMENITY 

KITCHEN 

BATH 

INSIDE TO 

ILET 

IS AVAILABLE 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Has amenity . . 

. . for own use 

77 

1,133 

42% 

44 

637 

40% 

49 

7 10 

4 1 % 

. . but sharing 

15 

216 

57% 

30 

445 

5 1 % 

34 

503 

50% 

Does not have amenity. . . 

8 

1 12 

45% 

26 

379 

44% 

17 

248 

4 3% 

ALL MARRIED* REGISTRANTS 
(weighted total) 

100% 

1,461 

45% 

100% 

1,461 

45% 

100% 

1,461 

45% 


* Unmarried registrants are dealt with differently in the GLC system. 


Of those registrants having a kitchen for their own use, 42% were interested 
in the vacancy. The proportion interested rose to 57 % when registrants were 
sharing their kitchen with another household, but dropped to 45 % if registrants 
did not have a separate kitchen and cooked in a passage, or in their living room. 
Comparable figures for other amenities were 40 % interested if the registrant and 
his dependants had their own bath, 51 % if sharing, and 44% if they did not have 
a bath. Similarly, the proportion interested in the vacancy notified was 41 % it 
there was an inside toilet used only by the registrant and his dependants, 50 % i 
they shared this amenity; and 43% if they only had an outside toilet These 
results show that registrants sharing a kitchen, a bath, or an inside toilet were 
more likely to be interested in a vacancy notified to them than registrants having 
no use of these amenities. 
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This rather surprising result seems to indicate that people sharing accom- 
modation in London are even more keen to move than people in poor accom- 
modation which lacks amenities but which is not shared with any other house- 
hold. However in the GLC points system registrants without an amenity are 
allocated more housing points than registrants sharing the amenity with another 
household. The GLC awards points in the following way: 


If does not have a kitchen 20 points 

shares kitchen or living room 10 points 

does not have a bath ^ points 

shares bath 3 points 

has outside toilet only (not inside) 2 points 

shares toilet (either inside or 

outside) 4 points 

does not have a cooker with an 

oven * 6 points 

has cooker on landing or awk- 
ward place’ 1 ' 3 points 

shares water tap* 4 points 

Then for each additional bedroom required 20 points 


All the housing points allocated to a registrant are added together and he is 
assigned to one of four categories of housing need; A, B, C, or D. Registrants 
in Category A have no housing points; those in Category B have 1-19 points; 
Category C have 20-39 points; and Category D have 40 points or more. For 
example, consider a married couple with a three year old child who live in 
two rooms and share a bathroom with the other occupants of the house. They 
need an extra bedroom for their child, 20 points ; a separate kitchen, 20 points ; 
and they get another 7 points because they are sharing the toilet and bath. So 
they have 47 housing points altogether and would be in Category D housing 
need on the GLC scale. If a registrant has been forced to live separately from his 
wife and family because he cannot find suitable accommodation for the whole 
family in London, then his housing need is calculated in a special way. First his 
accommodation is assessed as if his dependants were living there with him and 
points are awarded accordingly. Then 10 points are added because the family 
has been forced to separate. Table 11.4 shows how many registrants in our 
sample came into each category of housing need. 

The table shows that most registrants in our sample were in some housing 
need according to the GLC criteria: only 30% were not allocated any housing 
points so came into category A; 23% lacked certain amenities so came into 
category B ; 31 % were short of at least one room and came into category C; 
the remaining 16% needed at least two more rooms so came into the category 
of greatest need, category D. 


Table 11.4 also shows how a registrant’s housing conditions, as measured 
by the GLC points system, affected his decision about the vacancy notified to 
him through the Industrial Selection Scheme. A registrant with at least 40 


* These points are not awarded if the applicant is being given points for lacking a kitchen 
bo very few registrants m our sample were awarded housing points for this reason. 
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table ii 4 Interest in vacancy according to the registrant’s 
housing need, assessed on the GLC points system 



HOUSING NEED IN LONDON 

( measured in GLC housing points) 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Category A 

(No points) 

30 

435 

42 % 

Category B 

(1-19 points) 

23 

330 

44 % 

Category C 

(20 - 39 points) 

31 

454 

43 % 

Category D 

(40 points or more) 

16 

242 

52 % 

ALL MARRIED 

REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100% 

1,461 

45 % 

* Unmarried registrants are dealt with differently in the GLC system. 


housing points (category D) was more likely to be interested in the vacancy 
than a registrant in less housing need. But apart from registrants in category D, 
the proportion of registrants interested in the vacancies was about average in 
each category; in category A the figure was 42%, in category B 44%, and 43 % 
in category C. In category D the proportion interested was 52%; 10% higher 
than in category A. But this variation of 10% associated with housing is com- 
paratively small: much larger variations in the proportion interested are assoc- 
iated with other factors, such as pay, type of work and town preference. So 
although a registrant’s housing situation in London may have affected his 
decision about the new town vacancy, housing appeared to have less influence 
on his decision than factors discussed in previous sections, as far as the specific 
vacancy is concerned. 


table n s Satisfaction with accommodation in London, by housing need, 
assessed on the GLC points system 


SATISFACTION WITH 
ACCOMMODATION 
IN LONDON 

HOUSING NEED IN LONDON 

(measured in GLC housing points) 

ALL 

Category 

A 

(No points) 

Category 

B 

(1-19 points) 

Category 

C 

(20-39 points) 

Category 

D 

(40pts or more) 

REGISTRANTS 


% 

% 

°/o 

% 

% 

Very satisfied .... 

1 1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

Fairly satisfied . . . 

53 

37 

28 

1 1 

35 

Dissatisfied 

22 

34 

35 

32 

29 

Very dissatisfied . . 

14 

26 

34 

55 

29 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

435 

330 

454 

242 

1,54 1 


t Total includes 80 unmarried registrants deoil with differently in the GLC system. 
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So far we have been considering the GLC criteria of housing need, but, as 
mentioned earlier, it would be possible to measure need in many ways taking 
different factors into consideration. So having examined the GLC system, which 
is an objective measure of need, we go on to consider the registrant’s opinion 
of his housing, which is a subjective assessment of need. Registrants in our 
sample were asked whether, on the whole, they were very satisfied, fairly satisfied, 
dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied with their present accommodation. Table 11.5 
shows how their satisfaction was related to their need according to the GLC 
criteria. 

Most people with no housing points on the GLC system, category A, were 
either very or fairly satisfied with their accommodation, but 14% were very 
dissatisfied, although their accommodation was adequate by GLC criteria. In 
category D, however, 1 1 % were fairly satisfied, and 2 % very satisfied, with their 
accommodation although by the GLC standard these people were in great 
housing need, lacking at least two rooms. So those in need may be satisfied: 
conversely, those with no measurable need may be dissatisfied. Not surprisingly, 
people dissatisfied with their present accommodation were more likely to be 
interested in new town vacancies than were people satisfied with their London 
housing. This is demonstrated in Table 11.6. 


table i i s Interest in the vacancy according to the registrant’s 
satisfaction with his accommodation in London 


SATISFACTION WITH ACCOMMODATION 
IN LONDON 

% No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

Very satisfied . . . 

7 

110 

32% 

Fairly satisfied 

35 

535 

41% 

Dissatisfied 

29 

454 

46% 

Very dissatisfied 

29 

442 

49% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100% 

1,541 

44% 


Only 32 % of those very satisfied with their accommodation were interested 
in the vacancy notified to them, compared with 49 % of those very dissatisfied 
about their London housing. As satisfaction decreased the proportion of regis- 
trants interested in the new town vacancy rose steadily : so there was a marked 
trend associated with housing satisfaction. This trend suggests that the propor- 
tion interested might have risen even higher than 49 % if the question had also 
included the words “extremely dissatisfied” so that the category “very dissatis- 
fied” in Table 11.6 could have been divided into two separate categories, i.e. 
“very dissatisfied” and “extremely dissatisfied”. Comparing Table 11.6 with 
Table 11.4, suggests that the registrant’s decision about a new town vacancy 
may be more closely related to his opinion about his housing, than to housing 
need measured by the GLC points system, because, although the proportion 
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interested was highest in the category of greatest need, there was no marked 
trend associated with increasing need. 

However, although the GLC measure of housing need is not very closely 
associated with a registrant’s decision about a new town vacancy, our results 
suggest that another measure of need, such as satisfaction or a different system 
of allocating housing points, might be more closely related to a registrant’s 
decision than the present GLC measure. 

However, even if his housing situation has little effect on a registrant’s 
decision about one particular vacancy, housing is certainly fundamental to the 
Industrial Selection Scheme because, as we have said before, most people 
register on the scheme in order to get a house. In addition, more than half the 
registrants we interviewed were on waiting lists for council housing in London, 
and some council tenants were on a transfer list because they wanted a house 
rather than a flat. People on waiting, or transfer, lists were asked how long they 
expected to wait for a council house in London: 4% expected to wait less than a 
year; 11 % between one and five years; another 6% anticipated waiting five to 
ten years ; 10% expected to wait ten, or even twenty years before being rehoused ; 
and 32 % said there was no chance at all of getting a council house in London. 
The re mainin g 37 % had no idea how long they might wait for a house and were 
not prepared to guess. Understandably, registrants who thought they might be 
rehoused in London fairly soon were slightly less interested in new town vacan- 
cies than other groups. People who expected to wait between five and ten years 
were most likely to be interested in the vacancies notified to them. In other 
groups the proportion interested in the vacancies was about average. So the 
registrant’s estimated wait for a council house in London only had a slight effect 
on his decision about the new town vacancy. 

Some registrants are already council tenants. Table 11.7 shows that 7 % of the 
sample rented their accommodation from the GLC, and another 10 % from their 

table u-7 Interest in the vacancy according to tenure of 
registrant’s accommodation in London 


TENURE OF REGISTRANT’S 
ACCOMMODATION IN LONDON 

% 

No. 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

RENTED and SELF-CONTAINED:- 




Private Landlord: Furnished 

2 

30 

63 % 

Unfurnished 

30 

462 

35 % 

Greater London Council 

7 

112 

48 % 

London Borough Council 

10 

158 

40 % 

RENTED but NOT SELF-CONTAINED 




Private Landlord: Furnished 

1 1 

163 

50 % 

Unfurnished 

24 

365 

46 % 

Living with relatives 

1 5 

235 

52 % 

OWNER OCCUPIER 

1 

16 

31 % 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100 % 

1,541 

44 % 
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local council. Only 1% owned their accommodation, 15% were living with 
relatives, the other 67% were renting either furnished or unfurnished accom- 
modation from a private landlord. Table 11.7 also shows for each type of tenure 
whether registrants were interested in the vacancies notified to them. 

Owner occupiers and registrants renting self-contained unfurnished accom- 
modation from a private landlord were least likely to be interested in the 
vacancies notified. The proportion of council tenants interested in the vacancies 
was about average, but slightly higher for GLC tenants than for local council 
tenants. Registrants renting furnished accommodation in London were generally 
more interested in new town vacancies than were registrants renting unfurnished 
property in London. People living with relatives, usually with their “in-laws”, 
were more likely than most groups to be interested in the vacancy notified to' 
them. 

As well as applying for a council house, or for a transfer, about two thirds 
of the sample were trying to find better accommodation in another way. Some 
people had approached the GLC, or their local council for a mortgage, others 
were saving hard, and about one quarter of the sample, altogether, had tried to 
get a mortgage. However most registrants were looking for better accommoda- 
tion to rent. 

In the interview, we asked registrants whether they would still be interested 
in a new town if they could find a suitable house in London. About half our 
sample would prefer to stay in London if possible: the other half want a house 
in a new or expanding town in preference to one in London. Out of registrants 
preferring a new town, 51 % were interested in the vacancy notified to them, 
whereas only 38 % out of those preferring London were interested. Table 1 1 .8 
shows, for each category of housing need, how a registrant’s preference, either 
for a new town or for London, affected his decision about the vacancy. 


table ii 8 Interest in the vacancy according to the registrant’s 
housing need and his preference either for staying 
in London or for moving fo a new town 


PROPORTION OF EACH GROUP INTERESTED IN 

VACANCY 

HOUSING NEED IN LONDON 

Would prefer 

Wants new or 

ALL 

(measured in GLC housing points) 

London 

expanding 

MARRIED* 1 ' 


if possible 

town 

REGISTRANTS 

Category A 

32% 

A 

CO 

42% 

(No points) 

(181)* 

(254) 

(435) 

Category B 

34% 

52% 

44% 

(1-19 points) 

(146) 

(104) 

(330) 

Category C 

41% 

45% 

43% 

(20 - 39 points) 

(244) 

(210) 

(454) 

Category D 

44% 

61% 

52% 

(40 points or more) 

(127) 

(115) 

(242) 

ALL MARRIED* REGISTRANTS 

38% 

51% 

45% 

(weighted total) J 

(698) 

(763) 

(1,461) 


* Bose numbers of the percentages ore shown in brockets. 

** Unmarried registrants are dealt with differently in the GLC system. 
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In each category of housing need, the proportion of registrants interested in 
the vacancy notified was average, or below average, for those who would prefer 
to stay in London, and above average for those who would prefer to live in 
a new town rather than in London. 

For registrants preferring London, interest in new town vacancies was 
associated with their housing situation in London. In fact, the proportion 
interested in the vacancy rose from 32 % to 44 % as their housing points increased. 
But the proportion interested only reached the average, 44%, when registrants 
were in very poor accommodation, category D. 

For registrants wanting a new town in preference to London, housing need 
was less important. For this group, the proportion interested varied from 45 % 
to 61 %. Although people in category D (with at least 40 housing points) were 
most likely to be interested in the vacancy notified to them, those in the next 
category of need (20-39 points) were least likely to be interested. So a regis- 
trant’s preference, either for going to a new town or for staying in London, may 
have had more influence on his decision about the vacancy than his present 
housing conditions, assessed by the GLC criteria. 

Our investigation has shown that most people register on the Industrial 
Selection Scheme because they want a house. So housing is undoubtedly the main 
attraction of the new and expanding towns. But the results also suggest that 
after a person has registered on the scheme his decision about a vacancy notified 
through the scheme is influenced more by factors which could affect his future 
than by his present housing situation. In particular, whether the registrant 
would like living in the town, whether he could do the kind of work involved, 
and whether he could manage financially, all appear to have more influence on 
his decision about a vacancy than either his opinion of his accommodation, or 
his housing need. 


12.0 REMOVAL COSTS AND OTHER FACTORS 

So far we have discussed four important factors, finance, type of employment, 
preferences for towns, and housing. In this section we consider a number of 
other factors which could affect a registrant’s interest in the vacancy notified 
to him. Table 12.1 shows how the proportion of registrants interested varied 
according to their sex, their age, whether they were single or married and if 
married whether their wives were working either full or part-time. 

Very few ISS registrants are women, but the women in our sample were 
slightly less likely than the men to be interested in the vacancy notified to them. 
Young registrants were more likely to be interested than were older registrants: 
47 % of those under 30 asked to be considered for the vacancy notified to them, 
compared with 40 % of those aged 30 or more. 

However, it must be the young married registrants who are particularly 
interested because, as the table shows, only 31 % of unmarried registrants were 
interested in the vacancy notified; this figure was below the average of 44% 
interested. Some single registrants said that they were not interested in the 
vacancy because they were not getting married until next year so they “did not 
want a job until then”. In addition, quite a number of unmarried registrants 
were not interested because the town was too far away from their friends and 
relatives. Single people were, understandably, more concerned about being near 
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SEX 

Male 

Female 


% 

97 

3 

No. 

1,496 

45 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

44% 

40% 

AGE 








% 

No. 



Under 20 

2' 


34 

50%' 


20 - 24 

28 

52 

425 

46% 

■47% 

25 - 29 

22 


346 

49%. 

f 

30 - 34 

15' 


223 

38”/.' 


35 - 39 

1 1 


174 

42% 


40 - 44 

7 

.48 

1 1 4 

35% 

.40% 

45 - 49 

7 


102 

« % 


50 and over 

8 


123 

43% 


MARITAL STATUS ond WHETHER 

WIFE IS 

WORKING 





% 

No, 



Married man . . . 






. . . wife has full-time job 


21 

326 

47% 

. . . wife has part-time job 


19 

293 

36% 

. . . wife does not have a job 


52 

797 

47% 

Married woman 


1 

1 5 

20% 

Unmarried . . . 






. . . man 

4 


68] 





L 5 

^80 

3 



1 

r 

1 2J 



Widowed, separated or divorced... 






. . . man 



12] 



. . . woman 

i 

f 2 

30 

I8J 

60% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

100% 

1,541 

44% 

(weighted total) 







their friends than were married people. But although single registrants some- 
times had special reasons for their lack of interest in a vacancy, these are not 
particularly important because there were so few unmarried registrants. 

Most registrants notified of vacancies were married men. If the registrant 
was married, his wife was asked whether she had a paid job, either full-time or 
part-time, and whether she would try to get a job if they moved to a new town. 
A quarter of the registrants’ wives had full-time jobs, another quarter had part- 
time jobs. If the families move to a new town, rather more than half these wives 
will try to find work, but at the time of the survey less than one in six knew 
whether there might be suitable jobs available for them at the town where their 
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husband’s vacancy had occurred. Although it may be difficult for a couple to 
move when both husband and wife have full-time jobs, this did not appear to 
affect a registrant’s decision about the vacancy notified to him. As the table 
shows, registrants whose wives had full-time jobs and those whose wives were 
not working were equally likely to be interested in the vacancy notified to them; 
in each group 47% were interested and asked to be considered for the job. 

In the next table we go on to consider whether the size and composition of 
the registrant’s family affected his decision about the vacancy. Because quite a 
number of registrants were living with their parents, or with their in-laws, each 
registrant was asked which members of the household would move to a new 
town with him and he was then only questioned about this moving group. In 
general, the group consisted of the registrant himself, his wife and their children, 
but some groups were more complex and included other people; for example, 
sometimes the registrant’s mother or father would move with him, as well as his 
wife and children. Table 12.2 shows how the proportion of registrants interested 
in the vacancies notified varied according to the size and composition of the 
group likely to move with the registrant if he obtained a house and a job in a 
new or expanding town. 


table 12-2 Interest in the vacancy according to the size and composition of the group who would move, 
including the registrant 





PROPORTION 




PROPORTION 

SIZE OF GROUP 


OF EACH 

COMPOSITION OF GROUP WHO 

WOULD MOVE, 

OF EACH 

WHO WOULD MOVE, 

GROUP 

INCLUDING REGISTRANT 


GROUP 

INCLUDING 

REGISTRANT 

INTERESTED 




INTERESTED 


% 

No. 

IN VACANCY 


% 

No. 

IN VACANCY 

One or two 

27 

416 

40% 

Single person or engaged couple 

5 

80 

31% 

Three 

28 

437 

48% 

Married couple with... 








. . .no children 

21 

322 

42% 

Four 

25 

388 

42% 

. . .all children under 5 

34 

529 

50% 



160 

39% 

. . eldest child aged 5 bul under 10 

16 

248 

40% 

Five 

1 1 


145 

48% 




...eldest child aged 10 but under 15 

10 

Six 

5 

74 

49% 

...eldest child aged 15 or more 

8 

120 

38% 

Seven or more 

4 

66 

55% 

Other groups 

6 

97 

37% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 
(weighted total) 

100% 

1,54 1 

44% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total) 

100% 

1,541 

44% 


The table shows that out of registrants who would move in a group of seven 
or more (i.e. those who would be taking at least six other people with them to a 
new town) 55 % were interested in the vacancy notified. So registrants with very 
large families were particularly likely to be interested in new town vacancies. 
The proportion interested was also high, 49 %, for groups of six people but fell 
to 42% and 39 % respectively for groups of four or five people. The proportion 
interested was comparatively high, 48 %, for groups consisting of three people, 
but comparatively low, 40%, when only one or two people would be moving 
together to a new town. However the size of a moving group reflects the com- 
position of that group, and, as the table shows, the composition of a registrant’s 
family may influence his decision about the vacancy. Married couples with 
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young children (all under five) were more likely to be interested in the vacancy 
than any other kind of group. Single people and engaged couples were least 
interested, but the proportion interested was also low for married couples with 
a child over fifteen, and for registrants moving with a comparatively complex 
group of people which usually included an adult apart from the registrant and 
his wife. Presumably moving to a new town becomes more difficult when the 
registrant’s children are working, or when the wishes of another adult have to be 
taken into consideration. 

Apart from registrants with very young children, Table 12.2 indicates that 
the age of the registrant’s children had little appreciable effect on his decision 
about the new town vacancy. Some registrants who were not interested in the 
vacancy notified explained that they did not want to move just then because 
their children were settled at school. But this was rarely the main reason for 
their lack of interest, and concern about schooling was more often cited as a 
reason for going to a new town than as a reason for staying in London. 

Because people who have lived in London all their lives may have particu- 
larly close ties with London, we go on to consider whether registrants born in 
London were more or less likely to be interested in new town vacancies than 
were registrants bom elsewhere. 


table: .12-3 Interest in the vacancy, by whether the registrant 
was born in London or elsewhere 


PLACE OF BIRTH 

% 

No . 

PROPORTION 
OF EACH 
GROUP 
INTERESTED 
IN VACANCY 

London 

79 

1,219 

42% 

Home counties 

2 

33 

61 % 

Elsewhere in Great Britain 

8 

1 18 

39% 

Northern Ireland or Eire 

4 

55 

49% 

Abroad 

7 

1 16 

58% 

ALL REGISTRANTS 

100% 

1,541 

44% 

( weighted total ) 



Most registrants, 79 %, were born in London. Of the remainder about half 
were born in the Home Counties or elsewhere in Great Britain, a substantial 
group had been born in Northern Ireland or Eire, and the others, mainly 
commonwealth immigrants, had been bom abroad. Those born in the home 
counties were particularly likely to be interested in the vacancy notified to them, 
whereas those who have moved to London from elsewhere in Great Britain 
were least interested in the new town vacancies. Quite a high proportion, 58 %, 
of commonwealth immigrants and others from abroad were interested in the 
vacancy notified to them. Registrants born in Ireland were also more likely to be 
interested than registrants bom in London. So there was some evidence that 
registrants born in London may have been slightly more reluctant to move away 
from London than registrants born elsewhere. 
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Although the registrant’s age, sex, place of birth, and family circumstances 
may have some bearing on his interest in new town vacancies, any effect must be 
small because these characteristics did not produce any marked trends in the 
proportion of registrants interested in the vacancy notified to them. 

Finally, we consider a factor which the Departments responsible for the 
Industrial Selection Scheme are especially concerned about; namely removal 
costs. In an earlier report* on social provision in new and expanding com- 
munities, it was suggested that a removal grant should be paid to people moving 
from a congested area to a new or expanding town. So when the present survey 
was commissioned we were asked to investigate whether the expense involved 
in a move was a material deterrent to registrants who were being offered an 
opportunity to move. 

So the registrants in our sample were asked several questions about the cost 
of moving out of London to a new or expanding town. First, they were asked 
how they would move their furniture and possessions to a new house. Only 
half of the sample would pay a removal firm; another quarter would hire a van 
and do it themselves ; most other registrants would get help from a friend with a 
lorry or van, or would use their own car. Registrants were then asked to estimate 
the cost of this method of removal. They were also asked whether, if they moved 
to a new house, there would be anything which they would need to buy. ^ About 
22 % would not need to buy anything when they move, but the other 78 % were 
asked how much they thought that they would have to spend on the things 
which they would require. Table 12.4 shows how much registrants expected to 
spend both on the actual removal costs, and on the items which they would 
need in a new house. 

Over half the sample expected removal costs to be less than £30; another 
quarter estimated £30, £40, £50 or more; the remainder did not make an estimate 
mainly because the cost would depend on the distance moved. On aveiage, 
registrants expected to spend about £25 moving their furniture and possessions 
to a new house. They expected to spend considerably more than this buying 
plugs, light fittings, curtains, cookers, extra carpets and furniture which they 
would need in a new house. Since 13% of the sample were living in furnished 
accommodation in London and another 15% were living with relatives, it is 
not surprising that 28 % of the sample expected to spend £200 or more if they 
moved. Another 20% expected to spend between £100 and £200; 23% would 
need to buy some things but expected them to cost less than £100; and 22% 
would not need to buy anything if they moved. On average, registrants were 
expecting to spend at least £100 on the move, apart from removal expenses. 

Because removal costs, fares to the new town, and other expenses can be so 
considerable, registrants were asked whether they were worried about the 
expense of a move. Nearly a third of the sample said they were worried, mainly 
because they just had not got the money, although some registrants were 
particularly worried because they did not know how much it would cost an 
disliked the uncertainty. However, two thirds of the sample were not worried 
by the expense involved, although many of them were expecting to spend at 
least £100 on a move. 

*“The needs of new communities”. A report prepared by a sub-committee of the Centra? 
Housing Advisory Committee. Ministry of Housing and Local Government \yo/. 
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table i2-4 Expenses involved in a move 


ESTIMATED COST OF MOVING 
FURNITURE AND POSSESSIONS 
TO A NEW HOUSE 


Nil 

Under £io 

CIO but less than £ 20 
£20 but less than £30 
£30 but less than £40 
£40 but less than £50 
£50 or more 
Not estimated 


3 
12 
20 
21 
12 
7 
7 


Y 56 


26 


100 


Nil 


ESTIMATED COST OF ITEMS 
REGISTRANT WOULD NEED TO BUY 
FOR A NEW HOUSE 

% 

22 


Under £50 | 0 

£50 but less than £100 13 

£IOO but less than £200 
£200 but less than £300 16 

£300 but less than £400 7 

£400 or more 5 

Not estimated 


} 


23 


20 


28 


100 


ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total] 


1,541 


ALL REGISTRANTS 

(weighted total] 


1,54 I 


We go on to consider whether the expense of moving was a material deterrent 
to registrants who were considering taking a new town job. In our sample, the 
proportion of registrants interested in the vacancy notified to them was exactly 
the same, 44%, for both registrants saying they were worried about the expense 
and those saying they were not worried. So anxiety about removal costs and 
other expenses did not appear to influence a registrant’s decision about the 
vacancy notified to him. This confirms our previous finding that, out of 866 
registrants not interested in the vacancy, only 6, less than 1 %, had been deterred 
mainly by the removal costs (see page 21). 

Everyone who had not been interested in the vacancy notified to him was 
asked the following question : 

Do you think that you might have been interested in this job as a 

at > if there had been a grant to help pay removal costs, fares to the new 

town, and other costs of a move? ,, 

About 5% of the whole sample (9% of those not interested in the vacancy) 
might have been interested if a removal grant had been available. These people 
were asked how much they thought this grant should be. Half of them stated a 
figure, usually between £25 and £50. The other half suggested that the grant 
should cover part, or all, of the cost and should, therefore, vary according to the 
distance moved. 

Some registrants thought that a grant should only cover the removal costs, or 
removal costs plus travelling expenses: others thought that a grant towards 
furniture should be included. It was frequently suggested that the grant should 
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be 50% of the cost involved. Several people thought that loans should be 
available to help registrants “get on their feet” in a new town; one man suggested 
£200 to £300 as a suitable amount. 

From answers to this question about a hypothetical situation, it is difficult to 
predict how registrants would, in fact, behave if a removal grant were made 
available. About 9 % of those who had not been interested in the vacancy notified 
said that they might have changed their minds if a removal grant had been 
available, and about the same number, 11 %, selected card I ... “I could not 
afford the removal costs” ... as one reason for their lack of interest in the 
vacancy (see Table 7.3 page 20). But, as we have said before, the removal cost 
was very rarely the main reason for a registrant’s decision: it usually ranked in 
third or fourth place, as less important than reasons connected with the pay, 
the type of work, and the town. So providing a grant towards removal expenses 
might influence registrants who want to go to the town concerned, who want to 
do the work involved, and who are satisfied about the pay : but it probably will 
not influence registrants for whom the pay is too low, the work unattractive, 
or the town unwanted. Certainly, our results show that the registrant’s estimate 
of removal costs had very little effect on his decision about the vacancy notified 
to him. However most registrants in our sample had never been offered a job in 
a new or expanding town, so for most of them moving was just a vague possibility. 
Perhaps registrants become more concerned about the expense of moving when 
they have accepted a job and been offered a house. 

13.0 WHAT COULD BE DONE TO HELP 

At the end of the interview each registrant was asked whether anything more 
could be done to help people, like himself, interested in moving to a new or 
expanding town. Several registrants could not think of anything more that 
could be done to help, but 3 out of 4 made some comment or suggestion about 
the scheme. Not surprisingly, several people thought it would help if “they paid 
more for the jobs” about 1 in 7 registrants said the pay was too low in all new 
and expanding towns; “they never offer a living wage”, “all the jobs are so 
badly paid”. 

At least 1 in 5 people thought it would help if the type of vacancies available 
could be changed. Registrants frequently said that all the jobs offered to them 
had been the wrong kind of work, “they send you jobs you’re never likely to 
want”, “I’m a plumber, they send me caretakers jobs”. Several people said that 
“all the jobs are the same” and suggested that a wider variety of jobs should be 
made available. People often told us how long they had been on the register 
before being notified of a vacancy; understandably, they wanted more vacancies 
to be available and less delay. About 1 registrant in 6 said that the whole process 
was a bit slow and inefficient, and quite a number thought it would help if the 
registrant could get a job for himself and just get a house through the scheme. 
In addition 1 in 6 registrants wanted the waiting period for housing in the towns 
to be reduced; “one shouldn’t have to keep two homes going”, “houses should 
be given immediately”. About the same number, 1 in 6, suggested that regis- 
trants should receive more financial help towards removal costs, travelling 
expenses, and loss of earnings when attending an interview. These suggestions 
may have been prompted by the preceding questions on removal costs* when 

*See page 35 of Questionnaire in Appendix B. 
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the registrant was asked what could be done to help, the financial problems of 
a move would have been uppermost in his mind and its importance may therefore 
have been inflated. Indeed most registrants’ comments relate to problems which 
had already been discussed earlier in the interview and many were criticisms of 
the present scheme rather than positive suggestions for improvements. 

This is not surprising because, although the Departments responsible are well 
aware of the problems, it is difficult to see what could be done to help. Some 
of the registrants’ suggestions would frustrate the whole purpose of the scheme, 
and others are just not feasible — how can employers be persuaded to “pay more 
for all jobs”? 

But one very practical suggestion was made by at least 1 in 4 registrants : they 
would like to have more information about vacancies, particularly about the 
town. As one person said “it would help if you knew about the towns, as they 
are just names” and several people suggest that brochures should be provided. 

“When receiving an offer of work it would be nice to have a 

leaflet about the town, what facilities there are, details of the 
shopping centre, schools etc.” 

“We would like details of the town, the housing, and how near 

schools and jobs are to the houses — a leaflet with a picture of the 
town and something about the amenities and population”. 

“They should have brochures about the place”. 

Apart from information about the town, registrants also wanted more 
information about the jobs they were being offered; “they could tell you the 
employers name”, “you don’t know the hours at all”, “you are only told the 
minimum”. In addition, some registrants would like to be told why a job for 
which they apply is then cancelled or why they do not get the job. Several people 
complained that “after applying for jobs, you hear no more”. Altogether, 1 in 6 
registrants wanted more information about the job itself. 

In assessing the merit of these suggestions, Departments running the scheme 
will have to take into account employers’ requirements as well as registrants’ 
opinions and needs. In addition, the housing and employment needs of London 
as a whole and of each new and expanding town must be considered. However in 
this survey the Industrial Selection Scheme has been examined by interviewing 
registrants notified of vacancies through the scheme. Their criticisms of the 
scheme and their suggestions of what could be done indicate the advantages and 
disadvantages of the scheme seen from a registrant’s point of view. 
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APPENDIX A 


Various aspects of the reliability of the survey results are discussed in this 
appendix. 

A survey is made at a particular time, or over a period of time, and the results 
describe the position at that time. But the results of any survey are more useful 
if they can be applied generally, so the first question to consider is whether this 
survey of the Industrial Selection Scheme made in October 1969 is reasonably 
representative of the scheme at other times. This depends on how much the 
Industrial Selection Scheme changes from year to year, and from month to 
month. Obviously as a town expands the number of vacancies will increase, 
when the town reaches its target population the opportunities will diminish and 
employers in that town may eventually stop recruiting through the Industrial 
Selection Scheme. Moreover, when a firm moves to a town the type of work 
available in that town may change. In addition, for some occupations, e.g. 
building, there are seasonal variations in the number of vacancies available. 
There have also been changes in the operation of the Industrial Selection Scheme 
since 1969; for example, the GLC have written to every registrant asking if he is 
still interested in the scheme. 

Unfortunately the departments responsible for the Industrial Selection 
Scheme have no statistics which might indicate how these variations could 
affect the representativeness of the survey results. The Department of 
Employment knows that both the number of vacancies available and also the 
number of registrants whose names are submitted to employers fluctuate from 
month to month. However, until this survey was carried out, very little was 
known about the number of registrants notified of each vacancy, nor about the 
proportions interested in the vacancies. 

Because the sampling period for the survey was so short it is not possible to 
estimate variations over time from the survey results. This is one disadvantage 
of the sample design chosen. If the sampling period had been longer, several 
months instead of two weeks, we could have tabulated the data for the first and 
last months separately and compared results. 

So our results describe how the scheme was working in the first fortnight of 
October 1969, and we cannot estimate the effect of any changes occurring since 
then. But it is probable that the relationships between variables demonstrated 
in the report will always apply, although the type and location of the vacancies 
available may change. 

Apart from selecting a sample period of one particular fortnight which has 
been discussed already, there is no sampling error in the results because they are 
based on a census; everyone notified of a vacancy between October 1— October 
14 1969 was included in the survey. But not all registrants were interviewed, a 
few refused and others were not contacted by our interviewers. Non-response 
can affect the accuracy of survey results, but most of the registrants whom we 
failed to contact had moved from the address in the ISS register and many had 
moved out of London. These people have probably lost interest in the scheme 
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completely, so not interviewing them may affect the results in Part II of the 
report. Apart from the movers, very few registrants were not contacted for other 
reasons, or refused to be interviewed. So Part III, dealing with registrants still 
interested in the scheme, is probably not seriously affected by non-response. 

The reliability of survey results depend on the number of registrants on 
which each percentage is based: an estimate made for the whole sample is more 
reliable than an estimate made for a smaller category of registrants. Because the 
proportion of registrants interested in the vacancy notified to them was the 
most important variable in the analysis, a method of testing the significance of 
this statistic has been provided for subgroups containing different numbers of 
registrants. 

Diagram A. 1 provides a simple test of the null hypothesis that a subgroup is a 
random sample taken from the total population of registrants notified of 
vacancies between October 1— October 14 1969. Out of this population, 44% 
were interested in the vacancy notified to them and the diagram tests for any 
subgroup of registrants whether the proportion interested was si gnific antly 
above or below the average of 44 % interested. 

Two levels of significance are shown: 

... The dotted curves give the 0-1 % level of significance which can only be 
exceeded by chance 1 in 1,000 times. 

. . . The unbroken curves give the 5 % level which can be exceeded by chance 
1 in 20 times. 

As an example, consider testing a group of 250 registrants of whom x % were 
interested in the vacancies notified to them. We want to test whether x % is 
significantly above or below the average proportion of interested registrants °so: 

Step 1. Because the category contains 250 registrants, run a finger along the 
centre line and find the 250 point. 

Step 2. Put a ruler vertically on the diagram, crossing the centre line at the 
250 point. 

Step 3. Find the points where the ruler crosses the curves of significance 

. . . ABOVE the centre line the ruler crosses the 5% level at 50%, and 
the 0T % level at 54% 

. . . BELOW the centre line the ruler crosses the 5 % level at 38 % and 
the 0-1% level at 34% /o ’ 

So 54%, 50%, 38% and 34% are critical percentages in testing a subgroup 
containing 250 registrants. 

Step 4. Compare the proportion interested, x%, with the critical percentages to 
establish whether x% is significantly above or below the average of 44°/ 
interested. /0 

If x % is : then it is 

• • • 54 % or more than 54 % : significant at the 0T % level, and 

therefore very significantly above the 
average of 44% interested 

... 50 / 0 or between 50 % and 54 % : significantly above average at the 5 % 

level, but not at the 0T % level 
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Diogrom A. I 


Significance chart for percentage of registrants interested in the vacancy notified 

i 



HJL — D 





. . . between 38% and 50% : not significantly different from the 

average proportion interested 

. . . 38% or between 38% and 34% : significantly below average at the 5 % 

level, but not at the 0-1 % level 

. . . 34% or less than 34% : significant at the 0-1% level, and 

therefore very significantly below the 
average of 44% interested. 

For example, suppose that 130 registrants out of 250 had been interested in 
vacancies notified to them. Then x%=(130/250)x 100=52%. Because 52% is 
greater than 50 % the proportion of this category interested in the vacancies is 
significantly above average, at the 5 % level of significance. But because 52 % is 
less than 54% the result is not significant at the 0T % level. 

For each category of registrants, the proportion interested can be tested in 
this way. But, as shown in the diagram, the levels of significance vary according 
to the number of registrants in the subgroup. No test is given for percentages 
based on less than 20 cases. 

For a series of subgroups, e.g. the categories in Table 8.8, the test can indicate 
the significance of a trend in the proportions interested. 

However the reader is reminded that the test is based on simple assumptions 
and does not make any allowance for the possibility that October 1 — October 14 
1969 may have been unrepresentative; nor for the effect of non-response; nor 
could any allowance be made for response errors in answering the questions. 
So, although Diagram A. 1 is a useful guide to the accuracy of the survey results, 
it is not a complete picture because these other sources of error could have 
affected the results. 
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HOKES AND JOBS IN NEW AND EXPANDING TOWNS 
SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME REGISTRANTS 


SAMPLE 

TYPE 


Name 

Address 


SERIAL NO'S 


EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE NO. 


PERSON NO. 


Interviewer Name 


Auth Ho, 


(i) HAS NAMED PERSON MOVED FROM ORIGINAL ADDRESS? 

Has moved to Nov or Expanding Town, ... 

Has moved out of London... 

Has moved within London, D.K. Address, 
Has moved, D.K. where. 



Address inhabited but no-one seen -.5 

Person still lives at Original Address 6 

Has moved to new London Address (SPECIFY) 7 


KEN ADDRESS 


Return for Reallocation. 


.X 


Reallocated to:— 

Interviewer Name Auth. Ho. 


(ii) FINAL OUTCOME (If Code 6 or 7 above) 
HUMBER OF CALLS 
(Old) Address 
Hew Address 



Refusal, by informant or on his behalf....... 

..2 .... 



(iii) DETAILS OF VACANCY FROM LETTER 

(iv) BY OBSERVATION ADDRESS IS:- 


JOB TITLE 

Other (SPECIPT) 


TOWN 

This town is about MILES from London 




GO TO 
PACE 4 
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3 


.GO TO 5 

•Ask (a) 


5. Why are you no longer interested in the new towns scheme? 


6, Have you asked for your names to be taken off the register? 

Yer, names taken off ..1 

Ho 2 


7. So what are you thinking of doing now? 


END OF INTERVIEW 


IF i:0 LONGER INTERESTED 


4. Kay I check, have you ever been interested in the possibility of moving 
to a new town? 

Yes has been. ..1 ... 

Ho, never interested, 2 ... 


END OF INTERVIEW 


f 

(a) I undez*stand that your name is on a list for people who want to 
go to a new or expanding town, have ycu any idea how you came 
to be on the list? 
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Conplete this pare if refusal or non-contact - out all calls 


(i) Enter below dates and times of each call made:- 


No. of calls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Date and time 
of call 











(ii) Who did you see at this address? 


(iii) Now complete as much as possible of household box, below:- 


Person 

No. 

Relationship. to Informant 

OFFICE 

USE 

Sex 

M F 

Age last 
Birthday 

Marital Status 
M S V E 

Work Status 
F P N 

1 



1 2 


12 3 4 

5 6 7 

2 



1 2 


1 2 ‘ 3 4 

5 6 7 

3 



1 2 


12 3 4 

5 6 7 

4 



1 2 


12 3 4 

567 

5 



1 2 


12 3 4 

5 6 7 

6 



1 2 


12 3 4 

5 6 7 


(iv) Give full, details of refusal/non-contact (including terms in which you introduced the survey 
and reasons given for refusal/non-contact). 


(v) What do you judge to be the main reason 
for this refusal/non-contact? 
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HOMES AND JOBS IN NEW AND EXPANDING TOWNS 
SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME REGIST RA.NTS 


MAIN QUESTIONNAIRE 


SAMPLE 

TYPE 


SERIAL NO'S 

Employment 
Exchange Ho, 


Person No. 


8. Why did you decide to put your name down for a new or expanding town? 


IF MORE THAN ONE REASON GIVEN 


(a) Which of the things you have talked about 
was the most important reason? 


PNA Only one reason. . . . . .X 
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9. Are you on a waiting list for council housing in London? 




& 

(a) When did you apply for a council house in London? 


No. 


Yes, on Waiting List. 


Sane tine as for new town., 
YEAR Other (CIVS YEAR) 


(b) How much longer do you expect to -wait for a council house in London? 


Ever and evor/!?o chance at all. 
D.K. /Couldn't gues3. ......... .. 

Other (SPECIFY) 


10. Apart from putting your nanc down for a no. town (and on a London waiting list) 
nave you tried any other way to get somevhere else to live? 


. Yes, has tried, , 


(a) Have ycu tried to get a mortgage? 


(b) What (else) have you tried? 


Tried to get a mortgage. 


Tried to get t ransfer/ exchange. . . 
Looked for privately rented flat. 
Other (SPECIFY) 


“• V. flfp 1 EOt a h ° uso in you still ho interested 

in a new town, or would you really prefer to live in London? 


Would prefer London 

Wants to move to new town.. 
Other answers (SPECIFY)..., 


.GO TO 10 
.Ask ( a -b) 


.00 TO 11 
•Ask (a-b) 
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INFORMANT 

12. Have you lived in London for most or all of your life? 


es most or all life.... 


(a) Where were you born? 


(b) When did you first come to live in London? 


13. Has your wife lived in London for most or all of lier life? 


, r~ _ 

(a) Where was your wife born? 


(b) When did she first come to live in London? 


14. (a) When did you move to this address? 


14, (b) Can I just check, which London Borough are you in? 
LONDON BOROUGH 


U.K. (GIVE COUNTY)... 
Abroad (GIVE COUNTRY) 


1969 (GIVE MONTH). 
Other (GIVE YEAR). 


Yea most or all life, 


U.K. (GIVE COUNTY),,... 
Abroad (GIVE COUNTRY)..... 


1969 (GIVE MONTH). 
Other ( GIVE YEAR) . 


19o9 (GIVE MONTH). 
Other (GIVE YEAR) . 


.GO T013 
. Ask(a-c) 


.CO TO 14 
. Aak(a-b) 
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15. INTRODUCE HOUSEHOLD BOX 


HCH 

Relationship 
to Informant 

Sex 
M. F 

Ago last 
birthday 

Marital Statu 
K S V E* 

(a) Moving to new town? 

No Yes Depends (SPECIFY) 

1 

Informant 

1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 







2 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 

3 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 

4 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 

5 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 

6 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 

7 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 







8 


1 2 


12 3 4 

X 1 2 


(* E is for people vho are engaged) 


15. (a) Can I just check, if you move to a new town will 
all these people cove with you? 


DIJA Married couple and children under 15.... 


Yes, whole household will nove.«... 

Only part of H/K will move. 

(THIS IS THE MOVING GROUP) 


15. (b) Are there any other people who will join you in the new 
town who are not living here at the moment? 


ADDITIONAL PEOPLE to those in H/H 


r - 

i 

i 

i 

'l' 


Fiance. 
Other. . 


Relationship 
to Informant 


Sex 
M F 


Age last 
birthday 


Marital Status 
H S V 


12 3-1 

2 3 4 

12 3 4 


IF OTHER CODE (6) 

(i) Why isn't he/she living here? 


.Ask (b) 


.2 .. 
.3 ... 


Ask (b) 


jCO TO 16 
.Ask (i) 
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l6.(a) Do you (that is yourself and ) occupy the whole house/flat or only part? 

THE MOVING GROUP 


The whole house/flat (purpose built). .1 
Part nf house/flat (purpose built) 2 


(b) What rooms do you have in this house/flat? 

(That is rooms which can be used by yourself and 

THE MOVING GROUP 


?) 


NAME OF ROOM 

(including Bathroom/Toilet) 

(ii) Sharing? 
No Yes 

OFFICE 

USE 


1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



1 X 



IF PART OF HOUSE/FLAT 


DNA Whole house/flat, 


, GO TO 17 


(c) Can you shut off all these rooms from other people in 
the building by closing one door? 

Yes, self contained. .......... ,.l 

No 2 


Apart from the bathroom or toilet coul^ you? 

Ye3, apart from bath/toilet, . . ,3 
IIo .•? 

(ii) Do you share these rooms with anyone 

other than 

THE MOVING GROUP RECORD SHARING ON TABLE ABOVE 

(iii) Do you share this house/flet with relatives or friends? 

Sharing with relatlves/friends. .5 
No. 6 


j; 


,G0 TO 17 
,Ask( i-iii) 


Jgo TO 17 
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17. Can I just check, 


(a) Is this a flush toilet with 

an entrance inside the building? 


Yes inside toilet 

No. . . 


(b) Have you got a bath with 
hot and cold running water? 


No bath. 

Hot and cold. 
Cold only,... 


(c) Is it in a separate bathroom? 


(d) Have you got a cooker with an oven? 


(e) Is it in the kitchen or 
elsewhere? 


(f) Is there running water in the 
place where you cook? 


In kitchen. 
Elsewhere . . 


.1 

.2 .., 


S 


Separate bathroom |,4 

Bath and toilet combined. .5 

Other... .6 ... 


Cooker with oven, ... 

No.... 


Yes lias water tap. 


Ask (i) Where is your toilet? 


(ii) Do you share it with 

anyone other than 

THE HOUSEHOLD 


0 TO (d) 


Ask (iii) Where is the bath? 


■ Ask (iv) What do you have to cook on? 


Ask (v) Where is it? 


Ask (vi) Where do you get your water 
from? 
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L8. Is there anything which you dislike about your presen 

ac c CBimodat ion? 








MAINLY INFORMANT. . .. 

..1 





19. Is there anything which you dislike about living in this area? 











Nothing/Don* t dislike . . . 

..2 




Other (SPECIFY) 


- 


















ABOUT EQUAL 


20. TO INFORMANT 


TO WIFE DNA Ko wife or Not Present... 

,..x 

(a) On the whole are you .... 


(b) On the whole are you .... 


RUNNING Very satisfied 

..1 

RUNNING 

Very satisfied.... 


PROMPT 


PROMPT 



Fairly satisfied,.... 

..2 


Fairly satisfied 


Dissatisfied. ........ 

..3 


Dissatisfied 


or Very dissatisfied.... 

..4 

or Very dissatisfied.. .... . 




with vour oresent accommodation? 
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IP SHARES WITH RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 


2l. We would like to compare rents in the new towns with what you are payir., 

in London, what arrangement do you and have 

about rent and rates? RELATIVE/FRIERD 


PROBE .... 

So how much do you pay which 

would' be eauivalent to rates and rent? 


TO T:IE REST (not chairing with Relatives or Friends) 


22* Does this house/ flat go with your job? 


23 • Do you own or rent this accommodation? 


( 

I 

I 

'V 

(a) How much rent do you pay? 


(b) Kow often do you pay this amount? 


(c) Do you pay the rates separately or 
are they included in the rent? 


EXPENDITURE 
EQUIVALENT 
TO RENT, ETC. 


PERIOD COVERED 


One week........ 

Other (SPECIFY). 


(a) How soon after you leave your job will you have to move? 


Tied accommodation... 


One month....... 

Other (SPECIFY). 


Other (GIVE DETAILS) , 


PERIOD COVERED 


One week 

Other (SPECIFY). 


Includes Rates 

Rate's Separate (SPECIFY) 


PERIOD COVERED 


6 ... 

..7 ... 


GO TO 23 
.Ask (a) 


.GO TO 26 
Ask (a-c) 
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IF RENTS or OTHER 


Is the accommodation let furnished or unfurnished? 


Furnished 

Partly furnished., 
Unfurnished....... 


25. Are you a tenant of . 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


.a Private Landlord 
the Greater London Council, G.L.C, 
a London Borough Council..... .... 

the Guiness Trust. ......... ...... 

the Peabody Trust 

or someone else? (SPECIFY) ......... 


26. (a) Do you own thi3 accommodation outright or do you have a mortgage? 


Owns outright., 
_ Has mortgage.., 


(i) How much are the mortgage repayments? 


AMOUNT MORTGAGE 


PERIOD COVERED 


26. (b) Is the accommodation freehold or leasehold? 


Freehold 

Leasehold 


I 

(i) How much is the ground rent? 


AMOUNT GROUND RENT 


PERIOD COVERED 


26. (c) How much are the rates? 


PERIOD COVERED 


.Ask (b) 
.Ask (i) 


3 . 

.4 .. 


.Ask (b) 


,A3k (c) 
.Ask (i) 


Ask (c) 
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27. I NTERVIEWER - HAS THE NAMED PERSON MOVED FROM ORIGINAL ADDRESS? 
From (i) Page 1 


HAS NOT MOVED.. 
YES, HAS MOVED. 


IF YES HAS MOVED 


2B. I believe you rayed here fairly recently fro„ an address at 
On the whole, would you say that 


ORIGINAL ADDRESS 


— .your . preset , accomodation is better than your jreyi™o accomodation. 
• • • .your _oresent accommodation is vorss. than your ^reyio^ accomodation, 
or do you think that they are about the same? 


29 , Vhy did you move? 


3 °* ^ happens t. letters and parcels which are sent to the old address 
do the people wlio are there now send them to you, or what happens? 


Letters etc* are sent on from old address... 
Informant collects letters from old addre 33 . 
Vould not get them, letters would be lost... 
Other answers (SPECIFY).,,, 


..1 .. 

..2 .. 


GO TO 32 
.GO TO 28 


31 ‘ y °“ ‘f* “T” 8 com,oted ,lth «a no and expanding to™ 

scheme that you have changed your address? 


Change of- address not notified., 
_Yes change notified..*..,,...,.. 


(a) Who did you tell? 


GO TO 32 
Ask (a) 
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32. Since you registered, for the new and expanding towns, have you been 
into the Labour Exchange to discuss jobs in these towns? 


Has never discussed new towns at L/E 

Yes has been into L/E about new town jobs. 


33. How many jobs in new or expanding towns has the Labour Exchange told you about? 


HUMBER OP JOBS 


Only one 

Other (SPECIFY). 


SHOW COFY OF LETTER AND EXPLAIN THAT YOU WOULD LIKE TO TALK ABOUT THIS PARTICULAR JOB. 


IF SAMPLE TYPE 1 - NOT INTERESTED.. 

IF SAMPLE TYPE 2 - 110 REPLY 

IF SAMPLE TYPE 3 - INTERESTED 


IF SAMPLE TYPE 3 - INTERESTED 


34. I believe you told the exchange that you were interested in 

this job as a at and they sent your name 

JOB TITLE TOWN 
to the employer, is that correct? 


Interested 

Incorrect, va3 1 


35. Did you write to the exchange to say that you were interested 
in this job, phone them, go and see them, or what happened? 


I 

1 

(a) Did the exchange tell you anything about the 
job or the town which is 'not in the letter? 


Wrote 

(Phoned 

(Vent. to exchange., 
Other (SPECIFY).., 


Extra information (SPECIFY) 


'GO TO 39 


.3 ... CO TO 34 


.Ask (a) 
.Ask (a) 
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IF SIMPLE TYPE 3 - INTERESTED (continued) 


36 . Vhat was the main reason why you were interested 

in this job as a at ? 

JOB TITLE TOWN 


To get a house (ASK ANY OTHER MAIN REASON), 
Other (SPECIFY) 


37. Were you asked to go for an interview with the employer? 


. Asked for interview.,.. 


(a) Did you go? 


(b) Vere you still interested in the job? 


Didn't go to interview. 
Yes went... 


Still interested..., 

No had changed mind.,,. 


38. Vere you offered the job (without an interview? 

(after the interview? 




y 

(a) Vere you very disappointed -or fairly disappointed that you 

didn't get this job as a at or didn't you 

mind either way? JOB TITLE TOWN 


Offered job but didn't take it,... 

Has accepted this job, 

No didn't .get the job,.,, 


5 

.6 ... 


.1 ... 

2 .... 

■3 


Ask (a-b) 


CO TO 41 

SWITCH TO 
SPECIAL 
Ask (a) 


Very disappointed 

Fairly disappointed...... 

Didn't mind either way... 
Other answer (SPECIFY).,. 
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IF SAM I >' TYPE 1 - HOT INTERESTED 


• SAiSSiS ITfE 2 - HO REPLY 


U> 

I believe you told the exchange that 
you were not ir.t«»rosted in -this Job 


JOB TITLE TOTH 


that correct? 


Jii) 

I understand that the exchange hasn*t 
heard from you about this job as a 

at and have assured 

■ JOB TITLE TOW r 
that, you are r.et interested', is that correct? 


Hot interested. ................... 

Ho reply, because Hot interested 

Incorrect', vas interested 


40. Did you write to the exchange to tell them that yqu were :wi intereste d 
ia this job, phone then, go npd see them, or what happened? 


(Phoned. , 


I 

I 

I 

4 / 

(a) Did the exchange tell you anything about the 
job or the town vliidh is not in. the letter? 


(Vent to the exchange. 
Other (SPECIFY),^.... 


Extra Information. (SPECIFY) .. .0 


41,'Vhat was the main reason Vhy y 

in this job as ft .. a 

JOB TITLE TOY 


fif f (after all) 


Had got another job in. new town... 

ray vas too low.... 

Town was too far from London 


GO TO 40 
GO TO 41 


CO BACK 

TO 35 


GO TO 41 
sk (a) 
(a) 


.GO TO 72 
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43, EITHER ° R 

(1) In this letter it says that |(ii) The letter doesn't mention 

the .ages for this dob at | the wages for this dot at 

TOWN QUOTE LETTER 1 mfl 

Did you get any more information about the pay from 
the exchange (or from the employer)? 


Ro extra details of 

Tes (SPECIF!) 

(b) Therefore talcing into account the Mount of overtime which you would 
want to do, and your qualifications, and eiperience, how much do 

vou think you would have been paid for this dot nt 1 

~ * TflVN 

That is before stoppages. 

# 1 
. 2 

44. Apart from the pay, is this the sort of work which you want to do 
or yould you prefer to do something different? 


Vants different type of vork 

2 

Doe an* t mind/Vill try anything 

•• 3 
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INTRODUCE ; Ve would like to find out how this job at 

TOWN 

compares with, the job that you are doing in London. 


Vhat i 3 your present job? 
OCCUPATION 


INDUSTRY 


F 


HAS CHANGED JCB SINCE OCTOBER WHEN LETTER CAME 
ASK ABOUT OCTOBER JCB AND IN QUESTIONS 46 & 47 


i a On the whole would you say that you e 


RUNNING Very satisfied ,... 1 ,,, 

PROMPT 

Fairly satisfied.... .2 ... 

( Dissatisfied., .....3 ... 

I 

I (or Very dissatisfied with your present job?.... ,.4 ... 

a 

(a) Vhat are you dissatisfied with in your present job? 


(b) Are you trying to find a new job at the moment in London? 

Ko........... 5 .... 

Keeping an eye open..... ,6 ... 
Trying to find,,,,, 7 
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47. (a) What is the basic pay in your present job? 


HOURLY RATE 
WEEKLY BASIC £_ 


(b) How often do you get paid? 


WEEKLY 

Other (SPECIFY). 


(c) Apart from overtime, what are your 
basic hours? 


(d) How much overtime did you do 
last week? 


(e) How much were you paid last week (month) 
including overtime, bonuses, etc. ... 


(i) ... before deductions for tax, insurance etc.? 


LAST WEEK (Month) 
GROSS £ 


(ii) ... after deductions for tax, insurance etc.? 


LAST WEEK (Month) 
NET £ 


(f) Is this what you normally get paid each week? 


Yes, normal pay., 
Not normal pay... 


,Ask (i-ii) 


(i) What do you normally get .... 

before deductions for tax, insurance, etc.? 

GROSS 

after deductions for tax, insurance, etc.? 


(ii) On average, how much overtime do 
you normally do in a week? 
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DNA No Wife 

Wife not present 48,49 answered by husband. 


48, Have you got a paid job? 


r 

a 


Doesn*t have paid job,,.. 
Tes. 


(a) Is this a full-time or part-time job? 


(b) How much do you normally get paid .... 

(i) ... .before deductions for tax and insurance etc. 

(ii) .... after deductions for tax and insurance ’ etc . 

(c) How often do you get paid? 


Full-time. 
Part-time. , 


Weekly 

Other (SPECIFY)., 


49. If you move to a new town, will you try to get « 


No...., 

Tes, will try... 


(a) Do you know whether or not there are any suitable jobs available 


D.K 

Other (SPECIFY). 


,1 

..2 


.GO TO 49 
.Ask (a-c) 
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Continued from previous page 

* 

| IF YES HAS BEEN TO TOWN | 

52. (a) Do you (or your wife) know what type of houses 

are available for Londoners in - ? 

TOWN 


(i) Vhat did you think of them? 


(ii) Have you been inside any of these houses? 


52. (b) Have you (or your wife) ever been to the Housing Dept, at 

TOWN 



Don* t know. 
Yes 


.1 

.2 


No 

Yes has been inside.., 


.3 . 

.4 ., 




(i) Vhat did they tell you? 


No 

Has been to Housing Dept., 


..1 


,2 



53. Have you (or your wife) any friends or relatives living at 


9 


TOWN 


No 

Yes (CIVE RELATIONSHIP) 


.1 

,2 


54. Do you think that you would like to live at 


.? 


TOWN 


Yes. 

No.. 

D.K. 
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DNA IF ALREADY HAS NEV TOWN J03... 


INTRODUCE ; Here is a map of the new and expanding towns. 


55 , Are there any towns which you would particularly like to go to? 


None • «... 

Some particularly liked., 


(MARK ON TABLE) 


..X 


56 . Are there any towns which you would definitely pref er not to move to? 


None 

Some definitely not wanted., 
(MARK ON TABLE) 


EXPLAIN CIRCLES 


All the towns in this circle are within 30 Biles of London 

- .. .. .. - 60 » 

'• " " " " 90 » 


57 . Vould you be pre pared to move to , 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


r ; 

(a) Vhich area are you prepared to go to? 

/towns 


All these towns 

Towns within 9® miles of London....... 

Towns within 60 miles 

Only towns within 30 niles of London,. 

Only towns in a particular area 

Or only a few of these towns 


Area (SPECIFY) 

Only towns mentioned Q .55 Above. 
Other (SPECIFY) 


Ask (a) 
Ask (a) 


58, Vhich town would you most like to go to? 
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HEW AND EXPANDING TOWNS 

Liked 

Not 

Wanted 

Office Use 

Andover 








Ashford 




Aylesbury 




Banbury 




Basingstoke 




Basildon 

6 

6 


Bletchley 




Bodmin 

8 



Bracknell 




Braintree 

0 



Burnley 




Bury St. Edmunds 

2 

2 


Corby 




Crawley 

4 



Gainsborough 




Grantham 

6 

6 






Harlow 




Hatfield 

8 



Haverhill 




Hemel Hempstead 

0 

0 


Huntingdon 

1 



King’s Lynn 

2 



Letcbworth 




Luton 




Mildenhall 




Milton Keynes 

6 

6 


Newmarket 




Plymouth 

8 



St. Neots 




Sandy 

0 



Shaftesbury 

1 



Stevenage 

2 



Sudbury 




Swindon 




Thetford 




Wellingborough 

6 

6 


Welwyn Garden City 

7 



Vitham 
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59 . (a) If you move to one of these towns, will you want to 
cone back to London to visit relatives and friends? 


Yes, to visit relatives/f riends. 


(b) Is there anything else which you will want to cone 
back to London for? 


Nothing else. . . 

Shops. 

Entertainment. . . 
Other (SPECIFY). 


(c) How often do you think that you will want to 
come back to London, about 


. . . .Once a week, . 


RUNNING °nce a fortnight 

PROMPT Once a month... 

Several times a year.... 
Only veiy occasionally., 
or Never 


INTRODUCE : The waiting period for housing varies with different towns but there 
can be several months delay before you get a house. 

60. If you got a suitable job in a town that you wanted to go to and you had to 
wait 9 months until a house was available, would you be prepared to travel 
to the town each day, or live away from home for this 9 months? 


Would travel/Live away for 9 months.. 
.Not prepared to do this... 


I 

O' 

(a) What is the longest period of time that you would be prepared to wait? 


LONGEST WAIT MONTH (S) 

(b) Why don't you want to wait more than months? 

\ LONGEST WAIT 


.GO TO 61 

.Ask (a-b) 


Couldn't afford fares/cost of two homes...... 

Don't want to be separated from wife/family.. 

Accommodation is tied to present job 

Other (SPECIFY) 
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6l. EITHER 

(i) In the letter says that there is 

a waiting period of 

QUOTE LETTER 

for housing in ...... 

TOWN 


I 


OR 

(ii) The letter does not mention this, but 
do you know how long you would 

have to wait for housing in .? 

TOWN 


HOUSING DELAY 


Did you find out whether the employer at ...... wanted someone who 

TOWN 

could start this job immediately, or whether he was prepared to keep the 
job open until housing was available? 


Didn* t f ind out 

Had to start immediately, 

Could wait until housing available. 


62 . (a) If you move to a new town will' you want 


'RUNNING ... a House. 
PROMPT a Flat.. 


or Don't you mind which?. 


(b) How many bedrooms will you need to have? 


HUMBER OF BEDROOMS. 


63. EITHER 

(i) In the letter it says that the 

rents at are 

TOWN QUOTE LETTER 


I 


(ii) The letter doesn't mention 
rents but .... 


. . . . How much rent do you think you would have to pay at 
for the type of house or flat that you want? 


ESTIMATED RENT PER WEEK 
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64. INTRODUCE CARD SORT : 


SHUFFLE CARDS AND HAND TO INFORMANT 


(a) ASK INFORMANT TO SORT CARDS INTO TWO PILES .... 

.... cards giving reasons why he (was interested in this job as i 
(was not interested 

.... and those which do not apply to this job. 


JOB TITLE TOWN 


(b) TAKE BACK CARDS WHICH DO NOT APPLY 


RING DlfA CODES ON TABLE 


(c) ASK INFORMANT TO SORT REMAINING CARDS INTO THEIR ORDER 0? IMPORTANCE. 

(d) EITHER : TAKE BACK SORTED PACK AND CHECK ORDER 

OR : HELP INFORMANT BY ASKING (i) (ii) etc. 

(i) Can you pick out the most important reason 
(ii) ... and then the next most important reason 


RECORD RANKS ON TABLE 


65. I would like to check that I haven't missed anything. Apart from the rea3on(s) 
written on the card(s) which you gave me, was there any other reason 

why you (were interested in this job as a at 

(were not interested JOB TITLE TOWN 


INFORMANT'S REASOII 


(a) Is the fact that “ r » i “i ,ortant 

QUOTE INFORMANT'S REASON 

than the fact that ? 

QUOTE RANK NO. 1 


REPEAT QUESTION (a) USING RANK NO. 2, 3, etc. 


No other reasons, 
_Yes (SPECIFY)... 


YES MOST IMPORTANT 

Less than Rank Ho, 1 


RECORD POSITION OH TABLE 


.Ask (a) 


.3 ... 

.4 ... 


RECORD ON 
TABLE 
Repeat (a) 
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TABLE OP REASONS VHI INTERESTEn 

- T -.. 

I 

DNA | RANK 

j 


The pay was reasonable, not too low 

1 

P 1 

— 




I want this kind of vork 

Q ! 





The town is within easy reach of London 

1 

r ; 





tfe have family/friends in the torn or nearby 

s i 


_ _ 

..... 



J 








I want to move out of London as soon as possible 

» ! 





The rent was not too high 

V } 


*’ ^ ~ *■* *“ ... «_ . 

K. IJ (1. U U tl 1 


I want a house as soon as possible 

V t 


- ~ - W *•' — — ~ «- «.* • ... *, - 

u. u ri ... r- 


INFORMANTS REASON (from question 65) 

X ' 




<■ hmimI 
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□ 


THE PAT WAS TOO LCW 


66 If the wages 'had been £1 a week more, that is £ a week 

FROM 43(b) 

on average before deductions, would you be interested in this job? 


I 

(a) So how much more would the pay have to be before you 

would consider this job as a at .....•? 

JOB TITLE TOWN 


A VEEK MORE THAT IS £., 


Tes if £1 more 

_ Hot if only £1 more. 


Figure Given. 

Ho it wa3 a confoinatioa of factors. 


Ask (a) 


) GO TO 72 


THE JOB REQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS/EXPERIENCE WHICH I DO NOT HAVE 
! & C I or i WOULD PREFER NOT TO DO THAT KIND OF WORK. 


67. Would you be interested in another job at at this pay of about £ a week, 

TOTN 

on average, if it was a different and more suitable kind or work? 


INTERESTED IF SUITABLE KIND OF WORK., 
Ho it was a confcination of factors.., 


.5 ... 

.6 .... 


THE TOWN WAS TOO FAR AWAY FROM LONDON 
p & E | or THE TOWN WAS TOO FAR AWAY FROM FRIEND S/FAMILT 


68 is about miles from London. 

TOWN DISTANCE 

Would you be interested in a similar job as a . 


at this pay of about £.. 


on average, 


_< 1 P , awav (from London instead o: ai 

« « * ^ (f” family Md friemd. T«» 


BID DOWN DISTANCE IN MILES, START AT DISTANCE OF THIS TOWN 

OR RADIUS GIVEN IN QUESTION 57 THEN SUBTRACT 10 Miles, 20 Miles, etc. 


INTERESTED IF MILES FR(M LONDON 


Figure Given,. 

Ho it was a combination of factors... 
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□ 


69 . 


I DON'T LIKE THE TOVN/VOULDN»T VANT TO LIVE THERE 


Vould you be interested 
of about £ a week 


in a similar job as a at this pay 

JCB TITLE 

on average if it was at a town that you vanted to go to? 


INTERESTED IF IN ANOTHER TOWN 1 .... 

No it was a combination of factors.... 2 .... 


)q0 TO 72 


□ 


70. 


IT WAS TOO LONG TO WAIT FOR A HOUSE 


Vould you be interested in 
of about £. a week on 


this job as a 


at ...... at 


JOB TITLE TOVN 
average if there was a house available 


this pay 

almost immediately? 


INTERESTED IF IMMEDIATE HOUSING... 
No it was a combination of factor: 


GO TO 72 


□ 


THE RENT WAS TOO HIGH 


71. Vould you be interested in this job as a at at this pay 

JOB TITLE OWN 

of about £...... a week on average if the rents had been s. a week less? 


BID DOWN THE RENT, START AT 10s. A WEEK LESS, THEN 20s., 30s., etc. 


INTERESTED IF RENT 


A WEEK LESS 


Figure Given. 5 

No it was a combination of factors 6 


.) 

,) 


GO TO 72 
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INTRODUCE : We would like to know about difficulties which 
people may have when they move out of London. 

72. (a) How will you move your furniture and possessions 
to a new house, will you .... 


RUNNING ... Pay a removal firm. 

PROMPT 

Hire a van and do it yourself 

Get help from a relative or friend with a lorry or van., 
or make come other arrangements (SPECIFY) 


..1 

.2 

..3 


(b) How much do you think that this would cost? 


ESTIMATED REMOVAL COST , 


73, If you move to a new house is there anything 
you'll need to buy? 


Nothing needed., 
Yes 


.GO TO 74 
.Ask (a) 


(a) How much do you think you would have 
to spend on these things? 


ESTIMATED COST ESSENTIAL ITEMS. 
D.K./Cannot estimate 


74. Things about removal coats, fares to the mew town and any other expenses which 
you may have, are you worried about the expense of a move. 


Not worriid., 
Yes, 


I 

(a) Why is that? 


.GO TO 75 

.Ask (a) 
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IF NO T INTERESTED IN THIS JOB 


DNA Vas Interested, 


* 


GO TO 76 


75. Do you think that you might have been interested in this job 

as a . . at ....... if there had been a grant to help pay 

JOB TITLE TOVN 

removal costs, fares to the rev town and other costs of a move? 


I 

(a) How much do you think this grant should be? 


No 

Might have been interested. 


.1 GO TO 76 

• 2 Ask (a) 


76. Is there anything 
are interested in 


more which could be done to help the people who 
moving to a new or expanding town? 


No/Cannot think of anything.,... ..1 
Other (SPECIFY) 0 




MAINLY INFORMANT 1 

MAINLY WIFE 2 

ABOUT EQUAL 3 
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I'd just like to make sure that ve have covered everything, 
is there anything else which (either of) you would like 
to say about the scheme in general? 

Mo 1 

Other (SPECIF!) 0 


MAINLY INFORMANT 

MAINLY WIFE 

ABOUT EQUAL 


END OF INTERVIEW 
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APPENDIX C 


1. Form completed by employment exchange. 

2. Standard letters sent to ISS registrants. 
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SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL SELECTION SCHEME REGISTRANTS 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Employment Exchange 


SECTION 1 : DETAILS OF REGISTRANT 


Surname 

(Capitals) 

Forenames 

Age 


Wage preference, if any: 

Date of first ISS Registra 
at Employment Exchange 

tion 


Housing Registration Number 


Preference for particular Towns, if any: 

Occupation 

Classification 

Main 


Altemative(s) 



.S ECTION 2 : PARTICULARS OF CURRENT VACANCY (REFERRED TO IN SS l/SS 2 ) 


Vacancy LO 

Order 

Number 

Class n 

Stage of 
Circulation 

Was registrant a LO Matching, a GLC Nomination OR Both? 

PLEASE TICK. 

APPROPRIATE LO Matching GLC Nomination | 1 

Roth Q 

Was an LSE (Reminder) sent? Write YES or NO.. - 


SECTION •}: REPLY TO LETTER (or REMINDER ^ 


(1) No reply by registrant to either letter or 
reminder; or returned undelivered on 
(Date) 


(2) Not interested 

(Date reply received at LO) 



(3) Interested (but NOT Submitted) 

(Date reply received at LO) 

Reason(s) for Non-sub miss ion: 

Vacancy cancelled (Date) 

Any other reasons (give reasons arxi dates) 


Interested (and Submitted) 

(Date reply received at LO) 

(Date of Submission). 

FOR USE OF GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 


PREVIOUS ISS JOBS "OFFERED" TO REGISTRANT 


If NO previous ISS jobs offered prior to 1st October 1969 write NIL here 

If registrant has received job offers prior to this one - PLEASE COMPLETE SECTION 4 OVERLEAF 
SS 3 


.1EI-TT0H 4 : mMUffl OF ALT. TSS JOBS OFFERED PRIOR TO 1ST OCTOBER 1969 

There is no need to eo^ete this record .here second or subsequent J* offers are made to a registrant 
during the Survey. 

( (a) Record ALREADY given on SS 3 on previous job offers. 

DELETE WHICHEVER ( 

IS NOT APPLICABLE ( ( b ) Firs t record of previous job off&r3 completed below-. 


DETAILS 

(From back of ED 3 or any other records 

REACTION TO OFFER 
(Please tick appropriate column 
for each vacancy listed) 
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Employment Exchange 


Tel No: 
Ext: 


Dear Sir, 


Employment and Housing in New and Expanding Towns 
A vacancy has been notified to this office for a 


at 

information 


. The following particulars are quoted for your 


Your Borough Council has informed me that you are registered for housing 
accommodation and have expressed a desire to move to one of 'the new towns. If 
you are interested in the above vacancy and willing to move to this town, will 
you please call here to discuss the matter. Housing accommodation for successful 
applicants will be arranged by the employer with the New/Expanding Town Authority. 

You are advised to call as soon as possible to avoid losing this opportunity. 
The office is open during the following hours 

Monday to Thursday - 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday 9 a.m. to p.m. 

If you are interested in the job but cannot come at any of these times without 
losing time from work, would you please telephone Mr. /Mrs. 
on Extension * ' 

If you are not interested, will you please complete ana sign the tear-off 
... below and return it to this office, using the stamped and addressed label enclosed. 

/if you wish to remain on the Register for other vacancies in New or Expanding 
... Towns but cannot immediately call at this office, please complete the enclosed from 
ED 1 (Rev) so that we may have more information about your experience./ 

Yours faithfully, GSS USE 


Manager 


REPLY TO LETTER (OR REMINDER ) 

1 No Reply by registrant to either 

letter or reminder; or returned 
Undelivered on (Date) ' 

2 Not Interested (Date reply 

received at LO) 

3 Interested (Date reply 

(but NOT Submitted) received at LO) 

4 Interested (Date reply 

(and Submitted) received at LO) 

(Date of Submission) 


Address : 


Main Occupation Class 
of Registrant 

Vacancy 
Order No. 

Vacancy 

Classification No. 


SS 2 
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DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 
Employment Exchange 


Telephone Not 
Extn: 


Dear Sir, 

A vacancy has arisen for a 

in the New/Expanding Town of 

may he suitable for you. Particulars are as follows 


Do you wish to be submitted for this particular vacancy? If so, you will 
be told the result as soon as possible, though there is sometimes a delay of 
several weeks. 



letter. 



GSS USE 


MANAGER 


Name : 


REPLY TO LETTER (OR REMINDER) 


Address: 


No Reply by registrant to either 
letter or reminder or returned 
undelivered on (Date) 


Main Occupation Class 
of Registrant 


2 


Dot Interested (Bate reply 

received at LO) 


Vacancy 
Order No. 


Interested (Date reply 

(but NOT submitted) received at LO) 


Vacancy 

Classification No. 


4 Interested 


Interested (Date reply . 

(and Submitted) received at LO) 


(Date of Submission) 


SS 1 
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